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A DISPATCH FROM LILLIPUT 
Andrew Hedgecock 


The notion that national, continental and regional traditions have been swept away 
by the remorseless tide of globalisation is as commonplace in literary criticism as it 
is in political science and economics. 

Paul West outlined the issue most eloquently in his essay and review collection 
Sheer Fiction: ‘And now the planet as a whole has swum across our screens with 
entire oceans affixed to its hide, held down by the spin: an epiphany, I suggest, not 
just for SF writers, to whom it was far from new, but for all novelists, all poets, even 
if all it does to Our Town is to install it in a wider an more baffling context. 

West wrote that more than fifteen years ago. But the notion that global technologies 
have all but erased geographical boundaries in fiction is undermined by a curious 
proclivity on the part of broadsheet literary editors in the UK - dusting off, reworking 
and reprinting the ‘Insular Brits Vs Expansive Yanks’ story. You know the one, it runs 
like this: British writing is conservative (in terms of style, form and subject matter) 
and disengaged from modern life, while the American variety is innovative and vital. 
This time around the ‘debate’ (hosted by the Guardian on this occasion) was taken 
to a new low by Bernice Rubens: ‘It’s true, I don’t think we can compete against the 
Americans. We’re pygmies in comparison. 

Flying into fits of rage over such a daft assertion makes it all too easy to come 
across as a kind of cultural jingoist: the sort of character who hoists a union flag and 
flings anything from the other side of the Atlantic from his bookshelves. Fortunately, 
Nicholas Royle’s cool riposte on the Guardian’s letters page provided the most effective 
response: “The problem is not that US authors are actually better than British writers, 
but that they’re perceived as being more important.’ 

So why is this perception so durable and powerful? The old argument about the 
American Century and Britain’s declining influence in the world is ludicrous: after 
all, the likes of Julio Cortazar, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Carlos Fuentes managed 
to garner critical adulation and academic attention without hailing from countries 
represented by the G8. 

Whatever the reason - self loathing, culture-envy, a bizarre and durable form of 
group-think - give British critics half a chance to pour scorn on British writers and 
they’ll drive a coach and horses through the notion of literary globalisation. To put 
their argument in Paul West’s terms: Our Writers no longer have anything relevant, 
interesting or entertaining to say about the ‘wider and more baffling context’ of Our 
Town or anyone else’s. 

I'd like to know how Bernice Rubens chooses her reading matter, because she’s 
been remarkably unlucky. She’s missed out on the visionary renditions of London 
life - with their trenchant insights into the English psyche and the psychology of 
city dwellers in general - of Michael Moorcock, lain Sinclair and Peter Ackroyd. She’s 
also overlooked the work of Alasdair Gray and Ciaran Carson, who have performed 
a similar service for Glasgow and Belfast respectively. 

And what about M John Harrison’s oeuvre, a relentless quest to test the limits of 
language in making sense of experience? Or Graham Joyce and Mark Chadbourn, 
accomplished storytellers who share an interest in the transcendent elements of human 
existence and an unwillingness to embrace instrumental reason as the prescribed 
mode of interpretation. And what about the likes of Nicholas Royle, Michael Marshall 
Smith and Christopher Kenworthy; writers whose idiosyncratic re-mixing of genre 
elements takes them to the heart of the cultural, psychological and social upheavals 
of our era? 

So much for Rubens and her pygmies. But this defence of British fiction begs several 
questions: 

Have global technologies really rendered the notion of national and regional writing 
meaningless? If not, what have been the key drivers in the emergence of the engaged, 
original and diverse writing mentioned above? Why has there been a revival in the 
use of visionary frames of reference in British fiction? What traditions in British story- 
telling have these writers drawn upon and reinvigorated? What were the factors leading 
to the appearance of a new generation of British writers with a refreshing disdain for 
genre boundaries? 

Soon, across a few issues of the magazine, I’ll start sharing my conclusions (there’s 
optimism) and attempt to link local developments with global concerns. Maybe we 
can open a discussion on the enduring validity of the notion of national and regional 
literatures. Preferably without resorting to hoary old clichés about literary pygmies. 


Andy Hedgecock is a freelance writer and researcher. He has never owned a union flag. Furthermore — and in spite of his 
apparent fixation with British fiction — he's a huge admirer of Thomas Pynchon, Jeremy Leven and Jonathan Carroll. 
And, on that rather flimsy basis, he’s hoping that American readers of TTA will be generous in their response to his 
obsessive ploughing of local furrows. 
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It was while | was studying for my doctorate in veterinary 
science that I first developed that passion for the cinema which 
came to dominate my later career, at the expense, alas, of all 
the dogs and cats and cows and horses I might have treated 
had my life gone according to the original plan. It’s silly to 
wish one could change the past, of course, but sometimes | 
catch myself thinking that each of us should be given more 
than one life - not sequentially, but in parallel, so we could 
pursue several lifelines simultaneously. I would like to have 
been a vet as well as an expert on the movies, the author of 
over twenty critical studies, a reference work that I revise 
annually, and more articles and reviews than I could possibly 
have the time to count. But then the director calls for silence 
and I start speaking into the television camera, presenting some 
movie or another, or discussing the latest releases, and my 
fancy dies because | haven’t the time to continue giving it life. 

I wasn’t born a movie fan. As I say, I was in my mid-twenties 
and studying for a doctorate when circumstances conspired 
to develop an interest that I suppose, on reflection, must have 
been latent somewhere inside of me from the outset. 

Those circumstances were not particularly glamorous. Mine 
isn’t a tale of some mentor taking me under his wing and 
engendering in me a deep love of the silver screen. The main 
factors were shortage of money, the rule that the laboratories 
and library were reserved exclusively for undergraduates on 
Monday afternoons, and the Rupolo Cinema on Broad Street. 

They don’t make movie theatres like the Rupolo any more. 
Nowadays, aside from the fringe cinemas you can find in the 
bigger cities that show either experimental movies of stupe- 
fying opacity or porn, or the latter masquerading as the former, 
just about all the movie theatres in the country are multi- 
screen links of this major chain or that one, all showing only 
the most blatantly commercial of the new releases. But in the 
days when I was a footloose postgraduate, forever counting 
my coins to make sure I could both eat and pay the rent, you 
could find little cinemas like the Rupolo in small towns all 
over America. Sure, they carried the new movies, but generally 
about three months behind - an interesting temporal dislo- 
cation because, by the time a movie came to a cinema near 
you, you tended to have forgotten all the television hype there’d 
been around the time of original release and, often enough, 
to be able to recall even the title only dimly. As well as these 
new/oldish movies, cinemas like the Rupolo took it upon them- 
selves to show special items, to have matinees for the kids on 
a Saturday morning, to run occasional ‘seasons’ devoted to 
one theme or another. . . It was a golden era for public appre- 
ciation of the movies, thanks to those small and generally 
run-down cinemas, and we didn’t fully realize it until it was 
— and they were - gone. 
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Whoever owned the Rupolo - and I never did discover who 
that was, or even think about it very much - had a penchant 
for old British war movies of the 1940s and 1950s, most of 
them in black-and-white and many of them originally intend- 
ed to be support movies. (And that’s an artform that likewise 
disappeared without our noticing: the B-movie.) He - assume 
the owner was a he - was not totally devoid of commercial 
sense, mind you. He might have had a passion for these old 
movies, but he wasn’t going to be fool enough to show them 
at any time when he might pull in a bigger paying audience 
for something new starring Robert Redford or Faye Dunaway. 
So the aged war movies were relegated to Monday afternoons, 
notoriously the leanest time of the week for movie theatres. 
Weekday afternoons are generally pretty quiet for the cinemas 
anyway, except during the school holidays; and Monday is 
the quietest of them all, as people recover from the excesses 
of the weekend. 

But Monday afternoon was ideal for me. On my budget, I 
couldn’t afford those weekend excesses: I worked instead, 
partly through diligence but mostly because it was a cheaper 
way of getting through Saturday and Sunday. The labs and 
the library were forbidden to me on Monday afternoons, and 
my rotten little one-room apartment was almost impossible 
to study in because of the din of the fish market underneath 
it, the lack of a chair, and the thunder of Mrs Bellis’s bloody 
television soap operas booming through the thin wall from 
her equally small and squalid apartment next door. It was a 
depressing place to be at the best of times, but most of all 
during the day. The Rupolo charged seventy-five cents for ad- 
mission on a Monday afternoon, which was just about within 
my budget. Besides, I told myself repeatedly in a desperate 
attempt to assuage my youthful guilt, it was important that 
I give myself at least some leisure time during the week, and 
Monday afternoon was as good a time as any to take it. 

So, with my seventy-five cents in hand - a dollar if it had 
been an economical week, so I could buy some stale popcorn 
as well as my ticket - each Monday at 2pm I would be outside 
the Rupolo, waiting for the doors to open. Inside, once I’d 
paid my money and crossed the musty-smelling foyer in the 
company of perhaps a couple of dozen other stalwarts, the 
routine for the afternoon was always the same: a feature, 
followed by trailers for forthcoming attractions, followed by 
another feature. Well before six o’clock, when the current 
main attraction would be shown for the first of its two evening 
performances, we would be out of there. The owner didn’t 
bother to show any ads during these Monday-afternoon nos- 
talgia fests: with an audience so small, and usually with several 
of them either sleeping or necking, it was hardly worth it - 
and nor was it worth his while to lay on any more staff than 


the minimum for these performances: there was just the pro- 
jectionist - I assume, because I never saw one - and the old 
guy at the door who took the money for the tickets and, if re- 
quired to do so, reluctantly moved over to the counter to sell 
vintage popcorn, dubious nuts and even more dubious candies. 
I never learned this guy’s name either: he was just a hooked 
nose and a pair of bright little intense eyes and a hunched- 
over back. He never said anything more than ‘seventy-five 
cents’ or ‘twenty-five cents’ or, just occasionally, ‘fuck you’. 

The first time I went there it was a bright sunny September 
afternoon, and my guilt was thereby intensified. I could hear 
my mother’s voice telling me that I should be doing something 
outside, taking advantage of the sun and the fresh air. I might 
have turned and left, might have gone off to bore myself rigid 
doing something healthy and outdoorsy, were it not for the 
fact that the guy behind the cashier window took advantage 
of my indecision to reach through the gap and deftly extract 
my coins from the fingers that had been clutching them, re- 
placing them with a dog-eared cardboard stub before I’d quite 
realized what was going on. 

It was a pretty amazing double bill, that first one I saw. 
First up was The Wooden Horse; then, after trailers for Traitors 
Within and The Wind From the South, came The Dam Busters. 
In the first of these movies a group of British prisoners-of-war 
incarcerated in a prison camp in Germany used all sorts of 
stratagems to tunnel their way to freedom. The movie’s title 
came from their use of a gymnastic vaulting horse to cover 
up some of their clandestine activities. Surprisingly, at the 
end of the movie, most of the prisoners did indeed succeed in 
achieving their freedom. I watched the trailers with that curious 
fascination one has when seeing extracts from movies one 
knows one will never actually trouble to see in their entirety, 
and then came The Dam Busters. This concerned itself with 
the efforts of an inventor called Barnes Wallace - I believe 
that was his name - to devise a sort of super-bomb that could 
skip across water and thus more effectively destroy Axis dams. 
Through much of the movie the other characters kept telling 
him and each other that the scheme was crack-brained, and 
I tended to agree with them; but in the denouement we saw 
that this seemingly implausible technique did in fact work. 
It was a part of the war I hadn’t known about before - assuming 
it was indeed based on history rather than being just a screen- 
writer’s fantasy —- so I found the movie extremely interesting, 
even if Wallace’s device didn’t in the end alter the course of 
anything very much. 

I was disappointed when the movie had to come to an end, 
as all movies do, and I emerged blinking into what was still 
bright sunshine. I picked up a hot dog from a corner deli and 
walked back to my apartment and Mrs Bellis’s television set 


with my inner eyes full of flickering black-and-white images, 
dark clouds and darker aircraft. Even as I strolled along the 
sidewalk, munching my hot dog - the frank had been over- 
boiled, as usual - I was fully cognizant of the fact that I had 
been hooked. Whatever my mother’s remembered voice might 
say on other Mondays, there was no way short of a broken 
neck I was going to miss another of these World War II double 
bills. 


That night I phoned home - collect, of course - just to see 
how the folks were getting along and perhaps, if the conver- 
sation went along the right lines, to hint subtly that a cash 
donation would be joyously received. 

“Hi, Mom. How’s it going?” 

“Very much the same. Your father’s still got his indigestion. 
Have you met a nice girl yet there at the university?” 

“Not quite, Mom. There aren’t many girl students, you know.” 
This was true, but it was an evasive answer to her question. 
I couldn’t afford a girlfriend, and anyway, a late developer, 
still hadn’t gotten over my adolescent neuroses about getting 
too close to any member of the opposite sex. My love life was 
confined to fervent and anatomically inaccurate imaginings 
about the body of one of the girls at the checkout counter in 
the local supermarket, to which mental images I would indus- 
triously manipulate a penis that I was convinced was too small. 
“ld hoped Dad would be better by now.” 

“Well, it’s all the stress, poor man.” 

My father had been retired for eight years, during which 
he’d done nothing more stressful than mow the lawn and 
complain about his indigestion. My mother, fifteen years his 
junior, put up with his self-pity rather better than I’d ever 
been able to, and was constantly ready with an excuse for his 
perennial and probably imagined ailment. This week it was 
stress. Next week it would be food additives. 

“Glenda Doberman still often talks about you, Kurt. She’s 
such a nice girl, don’t you think?” 

People often talk about dogs and their owners resembling 
each other, but Glenda Doberman was the only person I’d 
ever met who had come to resemble the dog after which her 
family had been named. The whole of the rest of her face 
seemed to have been designed as a pedestal for the prognath- 
ous thrust of her jaws and nostrils. And the similarity didn’t 
stop there. I’d once been forced into taking her to a prom, 
and dancing with her had proved to be like dancing with a 
sackful of conger eels, of solid and unpredictable muscles. 
The obligatory necking session in the car afterwards, outside 
her home, had been a nightmare I preferred to forget. I had 
nursed a sprained shoulder for weeks afterwards. 

“And I’m sure she’ll soon meet someone. . . worthy of her,” 
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I said, in what I hoped was a smooth deflection of the subject. 
Mom didn’t know - and I certainly wasn’t about to tell her - 
that soon after her eighteenth birthday Glenda had become 
known as Hershey Bar Doberman because that was reckoned 
to be the maximum a boy had to invest to get inside her pants. 

“So like you, Kurt. Always wishing the best for other people.” 
My Mom had illusions about my father, and they extended to 
me as well. Who was I to destroy those rosy dreams of hers? 

“But you should be looking out for someone nice for your- 
self,” she said. For her, people were either ‘nice’ or they didn’t 
qualify for an adjective. “You’re going to be twenty-five next 
month...” 

“Mom. Dad was forty-one when he found you.” 

“Yes, but that was different.” 

There was no way I could argue with this. 

“What’s the weather like at home?” 

“Oh,” she said, “just weather. It’s been hot for September.” 

“Same here.” 

There was a pause during which all we heard was an electri- 
cal rendition of someone’s burger catching fire on the barbecue. 

“Are you feeding yourself properly?” 

“As well as I can, Mom. Money’s a little bit tigh - ” 

“Make sure you eat plenty of vegetables.” 

“Well, vegetables are pretty expens - ” 

“And fruit. There are some nice apples in the supermarkets 
at the moment.” 

My hot dog lurched inside me. Under the watchful eye of 
the deli’s owner, Mr Perkins, I’d piled it as high with sauer- 
kraut as I dared, on the basis that on a budget like mine one 
should grab free additional nutrition wherever one could. That 
had possibly been, in retrospect, a mistake. 

“How are your studies going?” 

“Very well indeed,” I replied, relaxing for the first time during 
this ritual weekly inquisition. It was true. So long as I kept 
my nose to the grindstone for the rest of the academic year, 
my doctorate was in the bag. 

“Well, do keep yourself safe, dear. Your father and I miss 
you very much indeed.” 

Dad missed me so much that he could never bring himself 
to come to the phone to talk to his only son. As I put the 
phone down, after the usual tepid goodbyes exchanged with 
Mom, I entertained the fantasy that finally, fed up with his 
constant grousing, she’d slaughtered him with his own lawn- 
mower and buried the shreds in the back yard. I’d never have 
known if she had, for all the contact there was between him 
and me except during those vacations that I went home. Yes, 
at Christmas-time I’d arrive back at the family bourn to dis- 
cover my mother waiting to make a tearful confession tome... 

“Your father - he had a terrible accident. He mistook him- 
self for a clump of dandelions, and before I could find the 
lawnmower’s off-switch he’d reduced himself to a heap of 
tuna melts.” 

“Now, mother,” I’d say sternly, “there is no need to lie to 
me. Where did you bury what was left of the old bastard?” 

“Well, I didn’t so much bury the bits as hammer them into 
the ground with the back of a shovel. Can you ever forgive 
me for having deprived you of a parent?” 

“Break out the beer.” 

I shook my head, grinning at myself. Mom would never 
say a harsh word about my father, let alone murder him. It 
wouldn’t be ‘nice’. 


The next week was spent in the usual hamster-wheel of study, 
although my mind was constantly being distracted by antici- 
pation of Monday afternoon at the Rupolo. The owner didn’t 
announce in advance what movies he’d be showing: he assumed 
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the addicts and the adulterous or underage couples would just 
turn up anyway and be happy to take pot luck. This actually 
suited me well: knowledge of what movies were going to be 
screened would probably have dulled the keen edge of my 
expectancy. As it was, I could dream of unknown glories with- 
out being shackled by any fetters of the realistic. 

That second Monday, one of the two movies was in colour 
- a great disappointment to me, because more even than the 
subject matter it was the black-and-white ambience of these 
movies that had so rapidly addicted me. The offending movie 
was The Man Who Never Was, a tale of British intelligence offi- 
cers outwitting the Axis by inventing a personality and grafting 
it onto an anonymous corpse, which they then arranged to 
have discovered by the Germans; the point of the story was 
that planted on the corpse were all sorts of faked secrets, so 
that German efforts would be misdirected. As with The Dam 
Busters, all this was absolutely absorbing as an item of forgot- 
ten - at least by me - history, and yet for a very similar reason 
it all seemed rather remote and irrelevant. It was as if I were 
watching a swarm of angry hornets from behind the safety 
of a sealed window, so that the fury could be impressive and 
perhaps even slightly frightening but at the same time so dis- 
tanced by the presence of the glass that it could be appreciated 
intellectually rather than emotionally. 

That was the second of the two movies shown. The first 
was in trusty, much-loved black-and-white, and was called 
Reach for the Sky. In it a British fighter pilot managed to lose 
both legs in an accident, yet with the aid of prosthetics was 
able to take to the skies once more and continue his career 
of shooting down Axis planes. He was shot down himself and 
spent some time in reassuringly familiar territory - a prisoner- 
of-war camp. There were some great flying shots, and the 
story had considerable human interest. The fact that much 
of the acting was as stiff as a clergyman’s collar didn’t detract 
from this - if anything, it added to that ambience I had so 
swiftly come to adore. A lot of the slang, being very British, 
meant nothing to me, but I was able to muddle through and 
get the general sense of it all. 

That evening I didn’t make the mistake of eating one of 
Mr Perkins’s hot dogs, but instead bought from him a couple 
of ham sandwiches with lashings of salad. I have never liked 
lying to my mother, and in fact have never been terribly good 
at it, so I thought it’d be handy during our weekly Monday- 
evening phonecall to be able to tell her truthfully that I’d had 
a - relatively - healthy supper. 

I needn’t have worried. Mom could talk about hardly any- 
thing except the latest hot news, which was that in the inter- 
vening week it had leaked out that Glenda Doberman was 
pregnant, and had thereby suddenly slipped out of the ‘nice’ 
classification, and was now worthy of no adjectives at all. I 
was reassured that I had had a lucky escape; the words ‘whore 
of Babylon’ lurked somewhere just off-stage, but would forever 
remain there. My own theory was that Glenda, in a mad burst 
of frictional enthusiasm that excelled even her own many earlier 
efforts - which had earned her another nickname, The Human 
Tuning-Fork - had finally succeeded in melting the condom. 

“And what have you been up to, Kurt?” asked Mom after 
several excited minutes, more by way of form than out of any 
true interest. 

“Oh, nothing much. I went to the movies this afternoon.” 

“Shouldn’t you have been studying?” 

I explained to her about Monday afternoons and the under- 
graduates and the labs and the library and Mrs Bellis’s soap 
operas and the fish market. She sniffed cynically, but accepted 
the explanation. I told her about Reach for the Sky and The 
Man Who Never Was, and the silence at the other end of the 


line told me she was dutifully pretending to listen - that’s 
what moms are for, after all: to listen to their sons. She’d lis- 
tened to me all through my childhood and adolescence, doing 
the listening job of two parents because my father never saw 
it as his responsibility. She’d bought me my first baseball bat 
and glove, and spent hours in the back yard hitting the ball or 
pitching for me; she could have been quite good at it if she’d 
ever taken the game seriously, but she showed no signs of 
disapproval when I proved to be quite hopeless. She drew the 
line at football, but she would shoot baskets with me for hours, 
or go out fishing on the lake with me, letting out perfectly 
genuine whoops of enthusiasm on the rare occasions when 
we caught anything. In homework she explored with me the 
equally torturous topics of algebra and the Punic Wars, never 
grumbling. But, more than all this, she’d listened to me when 
I explained my little-boy concerns as I’d discovered the world 
and my place in it. 

“Such imaginations these moviemakers have,” she said 
when at length I dried up. “It’s so long since I’ve been to the 
cinema.” There was a wistful note in her voice. “Your father 
doesn’t believe in it. Says it’s all Sodom and Gomorrah. And 
he’s right, of course...” 

I felt like shouting at her that she should ignore the preju- 
dices of an ignorant old bigot, but bit back the words. They 
wouldn’t have done any good; all they’d have done was upset 
her. 

As always, the phone conversation ended in an unsatisfying 
tangle of desultory well-wishings. I returned the receiver to 
its hook at the bottom of the stairs, then climbed back up to 
my dreary little apartment. It was too late for soap operas, so 
Mrs Bellis was watching cop shows instead. Someone was 
getting the shit beaten out of him in the interrogation chamber 
by a couple of cops who were convinced he was part of a com- 
munist plot against someone or other. In the middle of him 
screaming for mercy the broadcast segued into a commercial 
for diaper cream. Even over the din of the TV set I could hear 
Mrs Bellis cursing and shuffling as she hunted for the remote. 
She liked a good torture scene - I’d learnt that much about 
her through the walls over the past few months. I wondered 
if she’d ever had any use for diaper cream herself, but came 
to the conclusion she hadn’t. I couldn’t imagine her husk-like 
body ever having borne children, ever having suckled them 
to her nightmarishly visualized breasts. She might have har- 
boured the occasional pupa, but even that I doubted. She 
was, however, capable of the loudest farts I have ever heard 
from any man or woman. Sitting in front of her soap opera or 
cop show, presumably secure in the false knowledge that any- 
thing she did would go unheard because of the walls and the 
boom of the TV set, she not infrequently let rip with the most 
astonishing noises. The first time I heard her I assumed she 
must have started stripping wallpaper. I’d grown to know better. 

I went over to the window - it required only about two paces 
— and looked out. On the other side of the road was a little 
park with swings and slides where kids were playing in the 
evening sunlight, their yells coming to me muffled through 
the glass. Their mothers were sitting on benches chatting ani- 
matedly to each other or sitting alone with books, some of 
them idly rocking a stroller or a baby carriage with a spare 
hand, soothing the next tidal wave of children who'd be play- 
ing on the swings and slides. 

At any other time the scene would have appeared normal 
enough to me, but I was in a peculiar mood that evening, and 
something about it seemed subtly wrong - somehow unnatu- 
ral, as if it had all been staged for my personal benefit, as if 
I were the sole member of an audience watching an enormous, 
worldwide play, a play in which everyone except myself was 
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performing. I was the only one who, having been designated 
once and for all eternity ‘audience’, wasn’t permitted to take 
a role in this play. It was a curious feeling of dislocation from 
reality, and it took me a while to put my finger on what was 
causing it. 

Then I realized. The scene I was watching through the rec- 
tangular frame of the window was in colour. I had become so 
immersed in watching scenes in rectangular frames that were 
in black-and-white - and this after seeing only three movies 
this way - that now it was the mundane reality that seemed 
artificial, the flickering monochrome images on the Rupolo’s 
small grey screen the true reality. 1 was more at home in a 
world where cardboard-faced actors with implausible British 
accents called each other Chips and Frobisher than I was here, 
where the kids were yelling names like Duane and Randy and 
where every vowel didn’t have to be contorted before being 
uttered. 

I shook my head irritably, but the sensation persisted of be- 
ing on the outside of a performance in which all the rest of 
the world was taking part, and I couldn’t prise it loose. In the 
end I gave up, and went to bed with a book while the sky was 
still full of twilight. Not long afterwards, I fell asleep, and stay- 
ed that way until my alarm clock woke me in the morning. 


The following Monday the double bill consisted of two black- 
and-white movies — no colour this week, thank heavens. The 
first one - and the better of the two, I then thought (and still 
do, in the eye of memory) - was called I Was Monty’s Double, 
and it told of a cunning British plan to use an impersonator in 
place of their Field-Marshal Montgomery for public appear- 
ances and the like, thereby foiling any possible plot to assassi- 
nate him, while at the same time misleading the Axis concern- 
ing his whereabouts and therefore his doings. Montgomery 
was for once a historical figure I’d heard of, although I couldn’t 
remember much about him save the name and that he was 
reputed to be a quite brilliant military general - the Allied. 
equivalent of Rommel. I made a mental note as I hung on the 
edge of my seat, watching the story unfold, to go look him up 
in the library’s encyclopedia the next day, to find out if he had 
survived the war and, if so, what had eventually become of 
him; but this was something that in the event I never got 
around to doing until years later, by which time my interest 
was no longer so poignant. (As I now recall it, he did indeed 
survive — until the mid-1970s sometime - living in seclusion 
as an honoured but largely ignored figure.) 

Whatever the historical veracity, the movie was engrossing 
- for the first hour or so, anyway. After that it became more 
like a standard adventure thriller... or, at least, that is my 
recollection of it. 

The second feature, Mrs Miniver, was less interesting to me. 
Again it centred on the British experience of the war, but this 
time at the domestic level. The eponymous character was a 
housewife in England, and she and her neighbours pluckily 
came through Axis bombings and the like. I wasn’t surprised 
at the end to discover it had been an American movie, despite 
its British setting, because throughout I had been troubled by 
the stylistic differences between it and the others. Something 
about it had just not rung quite true. Traditional Hollywood 
England, like traditional Hollywood Arabia, is a strange other- 
world that never really existed outside the moviemakers’ imagi- 
nations. 

My phone conversation with my mother that night was brief, 
covering only the basics: who the father of Glenda Doberman’s 
unborn baby might be (a matter on which Glenda herself was 
apparently pretty vague, as I might have guessed) and whether 
the girl might be wise to get an abortion; the latest stop-the- 


presses news about my father’s indigestion (no change); the 
question of my fruit and vegetable intake; and the insistence 
that I shouldn’t be wasting my life sitting in stuffy cinemas 
the whole time but should instead be either studying or run- 
ning around playing ball in the fresh air, or preferably both 
at the same time. It was a conversation I could have scripted 
myself by cutting and pasting fragments from previous phone- 
calls, and the sensation I’d had the previous week of being 
dislocated from the rest of reality returned in full force. And, 
once more, it persisted. Long after I’d put the phone back on 
its hook and retreated to the relative sanctuary of my single 
room I still felt as if the walls and furniture around me were 
no more real than movie props, that if I bumped against them 
too hard they’d ripple or collapse. 

And the feeling extended to people as well. Was Mrs Bellis, 
with her overloud television set and her farts and all, actually 
real? I hardly ever saw the woman - I saw her as little as | 
possibly could, if the truth be told - and so, for all I knew, all 
the rest of her existence might just be as a soundtrack blasted 
through the intervening wall to torment me. Mr Perkins at the 
deli, the intense old guy at the Rupolo, my colleagues and 
peers at the university - all of them seemed to me suddenly 
to be puppets or special effects, all controlled by some unseen, 
insane director. Sitting on my lumpy, thin-mattressed bed, I 
began to concoct fantasies about this director, the quasi-god 
who had brought all of this false display into existence, the 
puppet-master who made the people around me perform the 
charades they did. He was called Qinmeartha - I have no idea 
where the name came from - and he was the only one among 
the gods who had thought creation was a worthwhile enter- 
prise. For going against their jointly expressed opinion and 
bringing the universe into existence, he was punished by being 
constantly mocked for the failure of his creation ever to achieve 
full, one hundred per cent reality. Always it remained just 
this side of fully convincing, even to him. Always his creatures 
remained puppets, or two-dimensional projections on the flat 
screen of his universe, their true reality forever being some- 
where else. The only key that could change this situation was 
another aspect of him, called - again the name came to me 
from nowhere - the Girl Child LoChi, but she didn’t wish to 
be a part of Qinmeartha any longer, and had fled from him. 
A further part of the curse the other gods had placed upon 
him for his audacity was that for the rest of eternity he would 
chase the Girl Child LoChi but, even if he located and trapped 
her, would never be able to persuade her to rejoin him and 
thereby make the universe fully real. 

Grinning at the fantasy I had created, I lay back on the bed 
and stared at the ceiling, which displayed a map of some of 
the more obscure parts of Canada, or maybe Scandinavia - 
somewhere with plenty of fjords, anyway. Two cops were argu- 
ing heatedly about the morality of shooting traitors in cold 
blood. The fish market was noisily closing for the night. (In 
all my time in that apartment I never once bought fish from 
the market, even though it was almost directly downstairs. 
The fish looked good and smelled good. I think it was the 
constant daytime noise of the staff and customers shouting 
at each other, a noise that started at five in the morning and 
went on until seven at night, that engendered my aversion to 
the produce.) A kid bellowed, presumably having fallen off 
its swing. Were there fjords in Canada? I couldn’t remember. 
Maybe the map could be of a bit of New Zealand - I was pretty 
certain there were fjords there... 

And once more a deep and dreamless sleep took me into its 
arms. 


And so the weeks went by and went by, each of them following 


very much the same pattern. Christmas, with its excruciating 
visit home, came and went. Although I continued to work 
very hard at the university - my parents had made sacrifices 
to get me there, so it was my obligation to do so - I found that 
more and more I was living for my Monday afternoons at the 
Rupolo, that veterinary science was being shifted off towards 
the edge of my preoccupations. Only during that three and a 
half hours each week when I was sitting in the Rupolo, with 
or without popcorn (more usually without), did I feel that my 
mind was truly alive, and enlivened. It was the genesis of a life- 
long passion, one that has moulded the man that I now am. 

Of course, at this distance of years I cannot possibly recall 
the titles of all the movies I saw during those Monday after- 
noons, and, although I can remember great tracts of their 
plots, sometimes I suspect that they have all become jumbled 
each among the others, so that what I bring to mind are not 
individual movies but just some gigantic composite, a sort 
of huge metamovie. Most of the movies were British, or at 
least centred on Britishers, and generally the Britishers were 
in conflict with the Germans; but there were a few that featured 
Americans, and their struggles with either the Germans or 
the Japanese or both. The movies were generally from the 
1940s, 1950s and 1960s, although occasionally the Rupolo’s 
owner saw fit to show something a bit more recent. A few of 
the titles that I do remember are Albert RN, The Great Escape, 
The Bridge on the River Kwai, The Colditz Story, Ice Cold in 
Alex, Stalag 17, Sahara, D-Day, Gallipoli, Danger Within, 
Foxhole in Cairo, The Captive Heart, The Mackenzie Break, 
The Purple Heart, The Longest Day, Tora! Tora! Tora!, Hanni- 
bal Brooks, King Rat, The Password is Courage, The Betrayal, 
Prisoner of War... 

I suppose I should make a confession here. I am not an un- 
usually stupid man, and several decades ago, when I was 
studying for my doctorate, I was undoubtedly brighter and 
sharper than I am today. However, I have to admit that, while 
I followed the plots of these movies keenly - others might 
snore during a Rupolo Monday matinee but not me - it took 
me a long time to realize that a picture was emerging from 
the whole sequence of movies that was, well, distinctly. . . 
odd. I still cannot understand why it took me such a while to 
notice this. Nor can I understand why it was that, for all my 
genuine and unbridled passion for these features and by ex- 
tension for cinema as a whole, it never occurred to me until 
near the end of that academic year to do more than simply 
watch the movies —- never occurred to me that the university 
library must contain scores if not hundreds of books on the 
cinema in which I might revel between one Monday afternoon 
and the next. I suppose the truth is that I was at the stage of 
being merely a fan; my awakening as a student of the cinema 
was for some reason delayed. Or maybe it was the subcons- 
cious notion that, the moment I began to take my devotion 
more seriously, as symbolized by my starting to search out 
books on the subject, would also be the moment that I had 
to confront the fact that my interest in veterinary science, to 
which I had sacrificed nearly a decade of my young life, had 
ebbed to such a degree that all that was left was a darkening 
of the sand. 

Whatever the reason, it wasn’t until sometime in the late 
spring or early summer of the following year that I located 
the Performing Arts section of the university library and then, 
embedded within it, the long shelves dedicated to books on 
the cinema. I strolled backwards and forwards in front of 
those shelves for several minutes, I recall, reluctant to take 
the final step of actually pulling a book down and opening it. 
There were books about individual directors, actors, studios. . . 
even individual movies. There were histories of Hollywood 
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in general, and of specific genres; this was the first time that 
I realized, for example, that animation was something more 
than kids’ stuff but was worthy of serious consideration by 
grown-up human beings - a significant discovery, as it was 
to prove, because animation has become one of my major 
obsessions within the broader field of cinema studies. There 
were books on the philosophy of the movies, books on the 
silents, books on series like those starring Tarzan or Flash 
Gordon or Dick Tracy or Batman, books on the technologies 
of cinematography and special effects, encyclopedias and 
movie guides, how-to books for wannabe screenwriters . . . 
There was a whole world contained within those books, and 
I had been doing nothing more than looking at the outside 
of one of its aspects. They presented a challenge starkly before 
me: if 1 wanted, I could turn and leave the building and for- 
get all about them, become a vet who enjoyed watching the 
movies whenever he had the spare time; otherwise, I was 
going to start an exploration that would likely remain incom- 
plete even if I dedicated the rest of my life to it. 

Knowing exactly the import of what I was doing, I eventually 
reached out a slightly shaking hand and took by the spine a 
copy of Brunner’s Companion to the Cinema. | carried it over 
to a desk and opened it. I saw in a blur two pages jammed 
full of small print. It was an encyclopedic listing of movies - 
over 20,000 of them, according to the splashline on the cover. 
Once I got my eyes to focus properly, I could see that the movies 
were listed alphabetically, each with basic details such as year 
of release, running time, director and stars, plus a short synop- 
sis. The spread I had open in front of me contained these brief 
descriptions of movies like Four Men and a Prayer, The Four 
Musketeers, The Four-Poster, Four Sided Triangle, Four’s a 
Crowd, The Fox and the Hound, Fragment of Fear, The Fran- 
chise Affair, Francis of Assisi... Reading the summaries - 
none was longer than a couple of sentences - was a tantalizing 
and soon frustrating experience: I began to salivate at the 
prospect of all these movies still waiting in the future for me 
to watch, but what I really wanted was to watch them now 
- and all of them at once. 

Brunner’s Companion to the Cinema bore a bold blue REFER- 
ENCE stamp, so all I could do was look at it there - I wasn’t 
going to be able to take it home with me and browse through 
it late into the night. I looked at the price on the cover and 
realized glumly that it would be a long time, no matter how 
much I scrimped, before I could save up enough money from 
my allowance to buy a copy of my own. But there were other 
books on the shelves which I was allowed to borrow, and 
soon I’d amassed a stack of half a dozen of them - as many 
as my university library card entitled me to borrow at any one 
time. Clutching them to me as if I were a small child who’d 
just discovered a trove of chocolates and was making good 
his escape while the coast was clear with as many as he could 
carry, I checked them out and made my way back to the apart- 
ment. 

Now here’s a curious thing. I cannot for the life of me re- 
member what those books actually were - an omission from 
memory as grievous as if I’d forgotten the name of the woman 
to whom I'd lost my virginity. (No, not to Glenda Doberman.) 
But certainly I discovered that they had the property of ban- 
ishing the sounds of the fish market and the shrieking kids 
and Mrs Bellis’s soap operas. I got home in the late afternoon 
and didn’t stop reading until I fell asleep face-first into the 
third of the books I’d started, my last memory before uncons- 
ciousness hit me and the words on the page receded wildly 
from my vision being that a lot of people seemed to be laugh- 
ing very loudly on the other side of the wall at the quips of 
a chat-show host. 
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The next day I had to drag myself to the laboratory. It had 
to be faced that, overnight, veterinary science had transformed 
from an interest - albeit by now only a marginal one - into 
a chore. I did a few studies of the larynx of a dog, wrote a 
couple of paragraphs of my dissertation, stared out the win- 
dow a lot. I’d brought the two cinema books I'd finished last 
night with me, and at lunchtime I almost sprinted to the lib- 
rary - not just to exchange them for two more but also for an 
hour’s uninterrupted browsing through the pages of Brunner’s 
Companion to the Cinema. 

Lenny, Leo the Last, The Leopard, The Leopard Man, Lepke, 
A Lesson in Love... 

It was only then that it occurred to me that, rather than just 
leafing through the book, I might be more profitably occupied 
using it to find out something about the specific genre of 
movies with which I’d fallen in love - those old World War II 
movies I saw at the Rupolo. Accordingly, I turned back through 
the pages to the Gs, hunting for The Great Escape. 

I found The Great Diamond Robbery - a minor comedy 
thriller, apparently - and Great Expectations, but clearly Mr 
Brunner thought The Great Escape was beneath his notice. I 
wasn’t unduly surprised: most of the Rupolo’s Monday-after- 
noon presentations were obviously very obscure and very aged 
B-movies, and any reference work has to draw the line some- 
where. Maybe I’d have better luck with Reach for the Sky. 

I didn’t. Nor with The Bridge on the River Kwai, or The 
Wooden Horse, or Ice Cold in Alex, or The Colditz Story, or. . . 

In fact, Mr Brunner had ignored all of the war movies whose 
titles I could offhand recall. 

I shut the book and stared at its cover in a state of complete 
incredulity. It was reasonable that some - possibly most - of 
these undistinguished movies might have been omitted for 
reasons of space, but all of them? It didn’t seem feasible. 

And it was then that something which had for months now 
been subliminally troubling me about my weekly forays to 
the Rupolo came hammering irresistibly into the forefront of 
my conscious - that disturbing pattern that evidenced itself 
in the Monday-afternoon movies as a whole. In items like The 
Great Escape and The Wooden Horse I'd seen plucky British 
prisoners-of-war outwitting rather stupid Germans and gaining 
their freedom. There were battle movies in which the forces 
of the Axis got the crap beaten or bombed out of them by the 
Allies. The Brits or the Americans had almost always been 
portrayed as brave heroes; the Germans and the Japs almost 
always as cowards or villains or both - or just as expendable 
non-people who could be mown down in their hundreds and 
thousands without the least tear being shed. Moreover, al- 
though it hadn’t been stated, these movies’ stories had seem- 
ed implicitly part of a larger story in which the Axis had been 
defeated and the Allies had triumphed. Indeed, now that I 
began to think about the whole thing properly - started using 
that rational mind which my parents had donated so many 
thousands of dollars to train - it seemed distinctly peculiar 
that any of these movies had ever been made at all. OK, one, 
perhaps two - as curios in which the tables were turned on 
history. But dozens of them? 

Taking this further, how come the cops were allowing the 
Rupolo to show such seditious features? - for seditious they 
were, now that I’d begun to regard them analytically rather 
than just with the wide-eyed, naive gawp of enthusiasm. Sure- 
ly the place should have been busted by now and its owner 
marched off for, at the very least, extensive interrogation? A 
chill ran down my spine as I realized that the audience, too, 
should have been rounded up in the net. We were almost as 
guilty as the Rupolo’s proprietor through having returned, week 
in and week out, to watch such dangerous stuff. Without ever 


noticing that I was doing anything illegal, I’d become in effect 
a habitual criminal, a serial offender - a traitor in thought 
and arguably a traitor in deed as well. 

Up to this point in my life I had always been the most law- 
abiding of persons. I hadn’t committed so much as an act of 
littering. Now I was involved in an extremely serious crime. 

Is it any wonder that I never made it back to the laboratories 
that afternoon, but instead drifted home haphazardly, my stom- 
ach feeling as if it were filled with ice and my head most cer- 
tainly filled with visions of my arrest, my interrogation and 
the shame I would bring down on the heads of my parents? 


Yet by the morning my attitude had changed. This might seem 
surprising - indeed, in retrospect it’s slightly startling even 
to me - but you must remember that I had for months now 
been affected by that curious sensation of being more related 
to the fictional world of Chips and Ginger and Forbes-Hepple- 
white and the rest than to what my intellect but not my gut 
acknowledged as the real world: the world around me. In that 
sense, to ask myself to give up my Monday afternoons at the 
Rupolo was to require of me more than forgoing a pleasurable 
activity: in a very true sense it was to require me to give up 
my existence - in effect to commit suicide - for I was a part 
not of a three-dimensional Technicolor world but of a two- 
dimensional monochrome one. If I abandoned the mono- 
chrome world, then something that strongly resembled a 
doctoral student called Kurt Stroheim would continue to go 
through all the action of existing in the Technicolor world, but 
he wouldn’t be me: he - or it - would be just another puppet, 
like all the rest of the denizens of that world. 

There was another factor, which was that I was young, and 
immature even for my age. Continuing to attend the Rupolo’s 
Monday double-bill matinees was risky and risqué, it was to 
partake of forbidden fruit - and thus it was infinitely appealing 
to me. Life as an impoverished postgraduate was generally 
dull and sometimes duller than that, and the excitement of 
deliberate illegality added a sparkle to something otherwise 
sparkle-free. 

So the following Monday I was back at the Rupolo with my 
seventy-five cents. 

The old guy looked up at me as he reached out his clawed 
hand for the money, and as he studied my face I could see 
something die in those fanatic eyes of his - some element of 
the fire that normally lit them. And, although there was no 
alteration at all of his habitually hostile facial expression as 
he grabbed the coins and grudgingly emitted the usual torn 
card stub through the hole in his window, I could somehow 
tell that he was disappointed in me. After a moment of dis- 
concertedness I shrugged his attitude off: why should I give 
a shit about the opinions of a misanthropic old vulture - who, 
by the look of his nose, probably had some Semitic blood in 
his ancestry? 

Don’t get me wrong here. I am not a prejudiced man, and 
I believe that the Final Solution, as perpetrated both in Ger- 
many under the Fuehrer and here under President MacNaish, 
was almost certainly an unnecessarily inhumane means of 
dealing with an acknowledged problem. There seems to me 
no reason at all why the Jews could not have been dealt with 
in the same way as MacNaish coped with the nigger problem. 
But in my youth I was more encumbered by the cultural bag- 
gage of my elders and peers. That moment when I recognized 
that the old ticket-seller might well be partly Semitic and yet 
did nothing about it was a major leap forward in the evolution 
of my own, independent worldview. From now on | at least 
recognized that there was the possibility for me to develop 
attitudes and a morality that were not merely carbon copies 
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of those my parents lived by. 

I shuffled into the semi-gloom of the theatre and, sure enough, 
my regular seat was vacant - fifth row from the front, on the 
right side of the aisle. There were still a few minutes to go 
before the torn red-plush curtains would draw back and the 
screen flicker into life, and so as always I craned round to 
check that all the regulars were arrived or arriving. There was 
the middle-aged woman with the tightly clutched beadwork 
handbag and the perpetually watery eyes. There was the young 
couple who came here to neck in the back row and who I 
could swear once went the whole way there, right through 
the central section of a movie called Casablanca, in fact; at 
the end one of the characters said something like ‘Play it for 
me again, Tom’ and half the small audience burst into sniggers. 
There was the tall man who carried himself so upright that I 
always guessed he’d been in the military fifty years ago. And 
there were the others. You understand, none of us ever spoke 
to each other or even acknowledged each other’s presence, 
yet in a strange way we’d got to know each other, and there 
was a certain bonding between us. Quite how we’d have re- 
acted had any of us ever run into one of the other Rupolo 
Monday-afternoon regulars I do not know: it never happened 
to me, and it was a prospect that made me quail. Today, as 
usual, there were a couple of new faces, too - doubtless strag- 
glers who’d wandered in off the street less to watch the movie 
than to make three and a half hours of their lives disappear. 

I turned back towards the screen just as the curtains drew 
apart. 

The first movie to be shown today was called Private Kohl’s 
War, and it was directed, according to the opening credits, 
by Thea von Harbou - one of the directors whose biographies 
I’d noticed on the library shelves. It told the story of a young 
soldier who’d taken part in the invasion of England and then 
fought in the sequence of battles that led to the Fall of London. 
At the end it showed him celebrating the surrender, contribu- 
ting to the extermination of the communists, and making plans 
to import his beautiful blonde German girlfriend so they could 
marry and raise kids on the small plot of farmland he’d been 
permitted to annexe. It was a well enough made movie, and 
some of the camerawork and sets were superb - strongly in- 
fluenced by Art Deco in places - but overall I found the movie 
unsatisfying and often tedious. Where were Chips and Ginger? 
The few Brits who had speaking parts were either villains of 
the stupidest sort or wise collaborators who might as well have 
been Germans themselves. And where was all the poignancy 
of watching stiff-upper-lip heroes who didn’t know that, de- 
spite all their courage and dedication, they were doomed to 
be on the losing side, whatever their temporary triumphs? 
Where was all the antiquated slang I had come to love? 

I glanced around me as the lights came up. So far as I could 
tell, none of the other regulars had found the movie in any 
way less enjoyable than usual - I seemed to be the only one 
to have noticed the very different character of this piece from 
our customary fare. Well, there had been other dreary movies 
in the Rupolo’s seemingly neverending season devoted to World 
War II, and I supposed it was about time that the owner showed 
one that presented the other side of the story, as it were. 

I settled back to watch the trailer for the movie that was 
showing in the evenings all this week. It was called Robotic 
Cop Two, and if the trailer was anything to go by it involved 
a machine taking the place of a cop and shooting everything 
and everybody in sight for a solid two hours. I decided not 
to bother watching it even when it came onto TV. 

The second feature that afternoon was called The Rising Sun 
Shall Never Set, and at last we seemed to be back in familiar 
prisoner-of-war territory. I relaxed briefly in my seat, luxuri- 


ating in the sensation of having come home, but that happy 
state did not last long. The prisoners-of-war proved to be not 
Britishers incarcerated somewhere in Germany but Japanese 
being held in one of the concentration camps that the traitor 
Roosevelt established in this country. Aside from that the plot 
was fairly routine, following the lines I had come to expect 
from my earlier viewing, although with the additional compli- 
cation that Japanese escapees had a tougher time of it, because 
of their distinctively non-American appearance, as they tried 
to make their way across country to join their comrades or 
make contact with the Resistance. The gimmick of the movie 
- which for all I know may have been historically based - 
was that the intelligent Japs got their imbecilic guards, mainly 
niggers, so involved in learning samurai skills that they relaxed 
the actual business of guarding. The close of the movie saw 
the liberation of the camp and a general rejoicing over the 
assassination of the hated Roosevelt. 

My mind was in something of a ferment as I wandered home, 
clutching one of Mr Perkins’s roast beef and Swiss sandwiches 
with ‘the works’. Was it possible that sometime during the past 
week the cops had quietly warned the Rupolo’s owner to alter 
his ways or be busted for sedition? Or was it not more likely 
that he’d simply had a change of heart? Or maybe he’d run out 
of movies of the other sort and, rather than start repeating 
himself, he’d decided to move on to more realistic dramas? 
Or had he sold the business, and the new owner... ? There 
were endless possible reasons for the double bill I’d just wit- 
nessed, but none of them seemed entirely plausible to me. 

I was still nagging away at the problem as I climbed the 
stairs to my apartment. Just as I put the key in the lock I was 
startled by a bellow from behind Mrs Bellis’s door. 

“Your maw called,” she yelled. “You gotta call her back, 
you fucker.” 

I paused. For Mrs Bellis to speak to me at all was unprece- 
dented. For her to give me a phone message was something 
I'd never considered outside the bounds of fantasy. Normally, 
if she answered the phone and it was for me she just slammed 
the receiver back on its hook and swore - I’d heard her do 
exactly this several times. Mom must have been extremely 
firm in her instructions that I was to be informed. 

The key still in my hand, I retreated down the stairs and 
dialled the operator. In a few moments my collect call had 
been put through and I was speaking to my mother. 

Who was in near-hysterical tears. 

After all those years of complaining about his indigestion, 
and how it could be related to a serious heart condition, my 
father had been chasing some Jehovah’s Witnesses off the 
property when he’d inadvertently stepped into the path of a 
fire-truck racing to and emergency. He’d died not just immedi- 
ately but emphatically, with bits of him smeared halfway down 
the street, although apparently the paramedics had had some 
difficulty extricating his heavy walking stick from his tightly 
clenched fist. She’d wired some money to me so I could, as my 
father’s only child, his son and heir, come home the following 
day. 

I comforted her as best I could over the phone, standing 
there in the hallway with the shouts of the playpark kids and 
the fish-market habitués coming in through the thin door. I 
think I helped her with just the sound of my voice - a re- 
assurance to her that she still had something left of her family. 
After I put the phone down I trudged slowly up the stairs to 
get my case packed. 


It was nearly a month later that I returned, and then only 
briefly - to tell the folk at the university face-to-face that I 
was abandoning my doctorate, and to clear out my apartment. 


It was pathetic that I could fit all my remaining possessions 
there into a single medium-sized case. I yelled a goodbye to 
Mrs Bellis as I departed, case in hand, but her only response 
was to jack up the volume on her TV set a bit higher and to 
emit one of her thunderous farts as a farewell memento - one 
of the most effective mementos I’ve ever been given, in fact, 
because I can remember it quite clearly to this day. 

On my way to the station, I made a detour to bid adieu to 
the Rupolo, the place where I’d spent so many happy Monday 
afternoons, the place that had been responsible for changing 
the course of my life. From a distance the cinema looked very 
much as tatty usual, but as I approached it along the sidewalk 
I realized that its doors had been boarded up and that the posters 
outside still advertised Robotic Cop Tivo. Although I was be- 
coming a little anxious about being in time to catch my train, 
I went into Mr Perkins’s deli to ask him what had happened; 
from the fact that he refused to answer me, or even to recognize 
me, I deduced that the cops had finally stepped in. 

On the train, as soon as we'd left the station behind, I pulled 
out of my bag the copy of Brunner’s Companion to the Cinema 
I'd bought with part of my father’s surprisingly sizable legacy 
and began to browse lackadaisically through it. I hardly saw 
the words, though. Instead I was thinking about how my life 
had changed so radically over the past few months, and in 
particular over the past few weeks. Mom had initially not 
taken kindly to my insistence that I was ditching my veterinary 
career in favour of becoming a student of the cinema - she 
had wailed that I was insulting my father’s memory, for had 
he not paid to put me through college so I could establish my- 
self in a worthwhile and respected career? - but eventually 
she saw that such moral-blackmailing arguments were going 
to get her nowhere, and that I was absolutely resolute about 
my new future. After a while she actually began quite to like 
the idea, and started introducing me to her friends as ‘my 
son, the film critic’. 

The funeral had been ghastly, of course. My father had more 
friends in death than he had ever had in life. The worst moment 
of all was when, after the service, Glenda Doberman made a 
bulging attempt to hit on me. Gossip must have exaggerated 
the size of my inheritance. 

Still idly turning the pages of Brunner’s Companion to the 
Cinema, I forced such memories out of my head. This was a 
more recent edition of the book than the one in the university 
library, and I wondered if the expansion trumpeted in the 
blurb meant that it now included some of the old World War 
II movies I’d watched in the Rupolo. 

No such luck. 

I gazed out the train window at huge cornfields and placid 
cows speeding by, and another fantasy began to build itself 
in my mind. 

It had been my assumption that Andrew Brunner had omit- 
ted the movies I’d watched on Monday afternoons because 
of their seditious content, their undesirability - he didn’t list 
porn flicks, so it was reasonable to figure that he wouldn’t 
want to list politically reprehensible movies either, censoring 
himself for reasons of either pragmatism or good taste. Or 
perhaps his publishers had insisted such items be expunged. 

But what if that mundane explanation was totally wrong- 
headed? 

It’s very obvious that the future is malleable - or, to put it 
another way, that at any particular moment in time there are 
numerous possible futures lying in wait for us. We tend to 
think of the passage of time, the movement of the moment 
that is ‘now’ from the present into the future, as being much 
like the train on which I was sitting lost in speculation. A 
train can travel along just a single track - no way can it go 
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along two tracks simultaneously. But I began to think - and 
I’ve believed it more and more so as the decades have passed 
— that the passage of time isn’t like that at all: the movement 
of the ‘now’ is like that of the impossible train which can run 
on more than one track at once: on many tracks, on an almost 
infinitely large number of tracks. And I think it’s open to us to 
decide which of those tracks we perceive the train to be run- 
ning on. Over the past month or so I had opted - wittingly or 
unwittingly - to shift my perception of the track along which 
my own personal train was travelling. One of the many rail- 
way lines had been leading to a station that was the security 
of a career as a vet, and for over a decade that had been the 
only track I could see. But then had come my Monday after- 
noons at the Rupolo. Nothing in the physical universe had 
been changed by my experience of them - that would have 
been a ridiculous notion - but my perception had been altered, 
so that now the chief railway line I saw was the one leading 
to a station called Cinema Historian and Critic. I was still cons- 
cious that the other railway line was there, but I no longer 
perceived it. 

My mind explored this concept, and then took it further. 

Trains don’t just go to stations, they come from them as well. 

Which implied that, all my life so far, I’d been perceiving 
only one of the many railway tracks along which my personal 
train - my own personal ‘now’ - had been travelling. Had I 
somehow been possessed of the ability to perceive the totality 
of the passage of my past time, I’d have experienced not just 
a single past but many. In other words, if I could happily 
accept that the future was unformed and therefore malleable, 
then I must also accept the far more difficult proposition that 
the past, too, was readily malleable. It’s an old cliché that we 
mould our own futures. Is it feasible that, through our selective 
perception, we can likewise mould our own pasts? 

If so, then there was another explanation for Andrew Brun- 
ner’s omission of all those old World War II movies from his 
Brunner’s Companion to the Cinema. 

They were movies that had never been made. 

Or, at least, they had never been made in the particular past 
which the consensus of the people alive in the world today 
had perceived, and indeed still perceived. Yet our train had 
been travelling along many lines at once, not just the one we’d 
noticed, and along one of those other lines it was perfectly 
plausible that the Allies had emerged victorious - perhaps 
the D-Day landings had been successful rather than a fiasco, 
or perhaps the traitor Oppenheimer’s team had proved nuclear 
fission possible after all, rather than being misled by the non- 
sensical Jew science of the charlatan Einstein. I wasn’t a his- 
torian, so I couldn’t even begin to hazard a guess at these things. 
Whatever the details, it seemed to me that, just because we 
were able to perceive only a single past, we were getting a 
completely misleading picture of what the past had actually 
been like - we were regarding as simple something which had 
in fact been infernally complex, a huge number of different 
railway lines that knotted and unknotted as the history train 
sped along all of them at once. The past, in short, had been 
moulded into its apparently immutable form not through any 
physical property of the universe but through the sheer in- 
ability of the human brain to perceive it fully. 

Those movies hadn’t been made in our past, but they had 
been made in the past. 

Along at least one of the railway tracks of history, the vic- 
tors in World War II had been the Allies, and their movie pro- 
ducers and directors had set about solidifying the past they 
preferred. Of course, they wouldn’t have realized that this was 
what they were doing - they were merely making triumphal 
entertainments, just as our own moviemakers had created 
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such propagandistic efforts as The Rising Sun Shall Never Set 
and Private Kohl’s War and countless others you can doubtless 
think of yourself - but that was the effect of what they did. 

How the movies had been brought into our present was 
something about which I could hardly even begin to guess. 
Perhaps there are some people who are able to perceive directly 
that the train of time is always running along more than a 
single track, and perhaps one of those people succeeded in, 
as it were, moving the cans of film across from one side of the 
train to the other. Or perhaps they just slipped accidentally 
from a different track, of the many that constitute the passage 
of time, onto ours. However it came about, the anonymous 
proprietor of the Rupolo - and perhaps his counterparts in 
numerous small, scruffy suburban cinemas all over the country 
- had realized they represented a way of altering people’s 
perceptions, and thereby of changing the shape of history, of 
reifying a different past. 

And to a great extent it had worked - I knew that at first 
hand. Even to this day, whatever the evidence of my senses 
or my intellect, I know deep inside me that World War II was 
fought in black-and-white and that the winners were those 
slightly comical chappies with their strangled accents. At the 
time I was sitting on the train home and these notions were 
formulating themselves in my head, the knowledge was much 
stronger. Ever since I’d started going to the Monday matinees 
I'd been having those occasional but powerful flashes when 
the world around me seemed to be nothing but a charade, the 
powerful feeling that true reality was what I saw on the Rupo- 
lo’s screen. Were my own experience to be repeated all over 
America or all over the world, to be shared by millions upon 
millions of others, then assuredly the consensus perception of 
which railway line the train had pounded along might change. 

And the past with it. 

The only reason the ploy had ultimately failed in my own 
instance was that I had begun to think of the movies analyti- 
cally - it had been my conscious decision to continue watching 
them, but now on the basis that they were thrillingly verboten 
presentations. Had I continued to watch them uncritically, 
seeing them through the lens of my emotions rather than 
that of my intellect, I might have eventually come to see the 
world they depicted as the only possible past, the true history. 
No wonder the other Monday regulars at the Rupolo hadn’t 
seemed disappointed by Private Kohl’s War and The Rising 
Sun Shall Never Set. While I’d been watching those two ditch- 
water outings the rest of the audience had been watching some- 
thing else - The Fall of Berlin, perhaps, or Convoy to Nairobi, 
or... They'd seen those movies because there was no reason 
for them not to. I, on the other hand, had been able to see 
only movies that accorded with my own particular perception 
of the way the past had run. Along the railway track to which 
my perception was once more limited, the victors had made 
the movies that reinforced the consensual past. 


Whoever those conspirators were — if they even existed outside 
the bounds of my own fertile imagination — their scheme pat- 
ently failed, and not because of the cops busting cinemas like 
the Rupolo all over the country but because in due course 
no human being can continue to observe and accept outside 
stimuli completely uncritically: eventually, as with myself, 
the analytical faculty must step in to limit the scope of the 
mind. For me to say that this self-limiting mechanism of the 
brain is a tragedy might seem rather rich, coming as that state- 
ment does from someone who has made a lifetime career - 
and a very great deal of money - out of deploying that very 
same analytical faculty. Yet I stick to the contention. Without 
a full perception of the true, complicated nature of our past 


we are not fully prepared as a species to tackle the equally 
complicated, multiply braided future that awaits us. We will 
forever be blind to the flowering of the simultaneous realities 
of our own future, instead perceiving only a single stalk, per- 
mitting ourselves to glance neither to left nor to right as we 
charge ahead oblivious to the splendours all around us. It is 
a sterile course we are following, this faith in our perception 
that there is only a single, unique future, and I believe that 
in due course it will lead to our extinction. If there are other 
species out there among the stars, I have no doubt that they 
will have learned not to make the same mistake we’ve made 
and persist in making, and that they’ll thereby be equipped 
to deal with the future - to welcome it as the burgeoning 
treasure-store it is - in a way that we are not. Perhaps only 
here, on this world, has the mistake ever been made. 

As for the movies themselves? As I’ve said, I am a rich man, 
and I’ve spent some of my wealth on employing researchers 
to try to track down those whose titles I can recall: Albert RN, 
The Great Escape, Reach for the Sky, The Bridge on the River 
Kwai. . . But so far they’ve come up with nothing, and I doubt 
that now that’ll ever change. What I still think of as The Rupolo 
Movies were, if you like, just temporary visitors to our consen- 
sual and ever-evolving history; whether they’ll ever come back 
- or be brought back - again is something about which one 
can’t guess. My suspicion is that we’ve seen the last of them. 

Every now and then I wonder what our consensual present 
would be like had we indeed been able to perceive a railway 
track along which one of the stations was the Allies winning 
World War II. Would things be so very much different? Would 
they be better or would they be worse? Again, who can guess? 

This particular version of history has been very good to me. 
I’ve led an extremely comfortable life doing more or less exactly 
what I wanted to, indulging my own especial passion and 


being paid large sums of money simply to enjoy myself. And 
most of the time, as I look around at the rest of the world, 
everything there seems pretty near ideal as well. But some- 
times I do wonder. 

This week in the New York Times there was much reporting 
of the bloody suppression of yet another escape plot by the 
niggers in one of the slave camps of the South. Scores of them 
were shot or hanged, including children, and the ringleaders 
were roasted alive, as is the custom there. I am not one of 
those who would pretend that the niggers are anything other 
than a debased subspecies of humanity, but at the same time 
I cannot believe that this is right: I would not roast a dog or 
a Cat alive, so how can it be right to do this to a nigger? The 
week before, two homosexuals were lynched in Massachusetts; 
that was considered to be such a routine occurrence that the 
story was given only a single paragraph tucked away at the 
bottom of page twelve. Again, can it be truly right to punish 
someone with death for their sexual preferences? To be sure, 
the law would have delivered them a jail sentence, which is 
certainly justified enough, but the tone of that single paragraph 
seemed to condone the actions of the lynch mob. And I feel 
uneasy at the ease and frequency with which our penal system 
carries out executions, often of people who seem to me to be 
more mentally ill or impaired, or simply more independently 
minded, than genuinely criminal. 

So, yes, sometimes I do wonder. 
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“| feel part of something much 
deeper than the local community. 
When | was growing up the mining 
villages were like US backwoods 
places — families stretching back 
through history, working at the 
pits for generation after 
generation. The local dialect was 
impenetrable. But it’s changed 
completely now and the 
communities are really fragmented: 
in my village you can hear scouse, 
brummie and geordie accents. The 
old families are no longer there” 


SOUL MINING IN THE MIDLANDS 


Nottingham’s outer ring road lies in a her- 
metically sealed time field - it’s a zone in 
which it is forever rush hour. It’s taken an 
entire cassette of the Bearsville Album for 
the car to crawl a few painful miles, and 
the languid vocals of Bobby Charles are 
failing to produce their accustomed chill- 
out effect. The dashboard is littered with 
toffee wrappers - damning evidence of a 
weak will, the boredom elicited by staring 
at the same ‘baby on board’ sticker for half 
an hour and a growing anxiety that I’m 
going to be late for my meeting with Mark 
Chadbourn. 

It’s only when I’ve crossed the clogged 
artery of the M1 and hit the A42 that I begin 
to pick up a bit of speed. And I finally stop 
worrying about the time when I catch sight 
of the strange and ancient church at Bree- 
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don on the Hill, St Mary and St Hardulph, 
a curious edifice that could stand as a sym- 
bol for the whole of this interzone where 
Leicestershire borders Derbyshire and Not- 
tinghamshire. It stands on a rock massif 
half-eaten away by quarrying, a Norman 
church grafted over a Saxon one - a palimp- 
sest in stone. And there are more signifi- 
cant cultural grafts: peek below the obvious 
Christian trappings and there are traces of 
Iron Age paganism, Celtic imagery and - 
bizarrely - Hellenic influences. Many (in- 
cluding Modern Antiquarian Julian Cope) 
claim the hill was a sacred site dedicated 
to the Neolithic deity Bridgit, goddess of 
home and flame. In a way, this place sums 
up the shadowy cultural identity, secret 
history and partially erased mythology of 
the East Midlands as a whole. 


But, for me, right now, it’s a beacon that 
tells me I’m not far from my destination of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. And it also reminds me 
of an issue I’m keen to pick up with Mark 
Chadbourn - bardic novelist, remixer of 
myths, explorer of the liminal, libertarian- 
socialist and environmentalist. 


Below the Industrial Layer 

1 arrive - on time - at the café where I’ve 
arranged to meet this writer with a com- 
mitted cult following among the revivified 
counterculture. Chadbourn is often deluged 
in letters and emails from pagans, travellers, 
witches and wannabe witches, magicians 
and magicians manqué, environmental cam- 
paigners, chemical adventurers and others 
with an alternative take on the way we live 
now. 


After a successful and colourful career 
on national newspapers, he became a full- 
time writer and returned from London to 
his native East Midlands. I’m keen to pur- 
sue the fragmented musings that began as 
I passed Breedon, so | begin by asking to 
what extent the myths, landscape, culture 
and stories of the region where he was born 
into a mining family had informed his work. 

“Tt’s been a massive influence. I feel part 
of something much deeper than the local 
community. When I was growing up the 
mining villages were like US backwoods 
places - families stretching back through 
history, working at the pits for generation 
after generation. The local dialect was im- 
penetrable. But it’s changed completely now 
and the communities are really fragmented: 
in my village you can hear scouse, brummie 
and geordie accents. The old families are 
no longer there. 

“But beyond that, there’s the landscape. 
At the moment it’s still an industrial terrain, 
but I feel very much part of nature here. 
And, with the development of the National 
Forest, the rural area where I live is becom- 
ing wilder again. It has a real power I’m 
still learning about, affecting me on a level 
where it’s become part of my life without 
me being conscious of the process. It’s the 
kind of landscape you don’t take a close look 
at until you’re forced to. I’ve come back 
to the area, looked at it through fresh eyes 
again and recognised the quality of light, 
the weather and the way they affect people 
and events. 

“And, for me, the deep mythology of the 
place is very affecting too. I’m fascinated 
that the Midlands is the one place that 
appears to have no defined mythology. You 
go to Yorkshire, the North East, Lancashire, 
Kent, Sussex, Cornwall . . . everybody else 
has their characteristic mythology. When 
you get to the Midlands, it’s as if the place 
was first settled when they opened the mills 
- before that, nothing! I suppose Robin 
Hood is seen as a Midlands myth - but he 
was everywhere, roaming from Yorkshire 
to Huntingdon. The story doesn’t have a 
specifically Midlands feel, but there are 
elements that tap into the essence of the 
place: Robin is symbolic of the Green Man, 
the Jack in the Green, who stems from 
pagan belief in the nature spirit. And there 
are still deep-seated pagan beliefs round 
here - traditions that the industrial revolu- 
tion failed to crush: it wasn’t an organic 
change, so it didn’t wipe away the ideas 
that were there before. They’re fairly deeply 
buried, but closer to the surface here than 
in some other places. One of my personal 
projects is to look into that - what are the 
myths and stories that lie on the other side 
of the industrial revolution?” 

I mention a favourite book from my 
childhood, the Reader’s Digest gazetteer 
of Folklore, Myths and Legends of Britain. 
The section on the East Midlands Danelaw 
counties looked pretty anaemic in compari- 
son to the wealth of tales from the ‘witch 


country’ of East Anglia and the Norsemen’s 
Kingdom in the North East. Chadbourn 
agrees. “The place is virtually a tabula rasa 
when it comes to documenting this stuff. 
You look at books on ley lines: they go all 
over the country and then there’s a huge 
white space across the Midlands - as if they 
disappear and come up again in Lancashire. 
Maybe the authors were so depressed by 
the industrial smog sweeping across the 
place, they didn’t bother to look for them. 
We're living in a place that people cross to 
get to somewhere else.” 

I smirk at the notion of mythographers 
and archaeologists scurrying across the 
region to get to somewhere more salubrious 
- or with easier to locate source material - 
but Chadbourn isn’t merely being facetious. 
His knowledge of British folklore, myth 
and mysteries is formidable: the bravura 
reworking of Celtic myth in his Age of Mis- 
rule trilogy was based on sedulous research 
from a vast number of sources. So I take 
the opportunity to press him on the aeti- 
ology of the East Midlands malaise - why 
don’t we have a rich, accessible fund of 
stories here? 

“We started to believe other people’s re- 
ceived knowledge of what the Midlands is. 
The root of the problem lies in the tendency 
to see the place as an industrial heartland. 
There’s an intimate relationship between 
art and mythology - and the arts have never 
been valued here. Anything not concerned 
with finance and commerce was margina- 
lised. London and Manchester have always 
been the centres of the British media, Bir- 
mingham was very much trapped into a 
culture of corporate industrialisation. Re- 
cently, they’ve tried to redress the balance 
and make it a ‘city of culture’, but there 
are still people who dismiss it as a miser- 
able place, full of thick people, where they 
used to make pig iron. That’s the image 
that was slapped onto the Midlands in the 
Victorian era and we haven’t completely 
got over it yet: I want to dig down a few 
strata and find the real mythology, the stuff 
below the industrial layer.” 

We mention the pagan flower festivals, 
images of Celtic fertility goddesses, the 
wretched tale of the Belvoir witches, Bree- 
don, the hill of Brigit; but, for Chadbourn, 
the legend of Black Annis is a key to the 
buried cultural treasure of the Midlands. 
“She was a witch who lived in a bower in 
the hills near Leicester and ate children. 
It’s a Leicestershire myth that draws upon 
the ancient Celtic myths: she’s Anu, wife 
of the sky god Ludd; and she’s the ancient 
archetype of the crone. The stories are there 
to be uncovered. You can see it when you’ve 
lived here for a while, it’s just a matter of 
convincing the rest of Britain.” 


Magickal Mystery Tour 

It will be clear by now that myths, symbols 
and archetypes are essential ingredients in 
Mark Chadbourn’s books. And he’s particu- 
larly concerned with the impact myths can 


have on the way we make sense of the 
world. The Age of Misrule trilogy (World’s 
End, Darkest Hour and Always Forever), set 
in a modern Britain descending into post- 
technological chaos as the ancient gods of 
Celtic myth return, could be characterised 
as a magickal mystery tour of the deepest, 
darkest recesses of the British psyche. Chad- 
bourn’s fast-paced plot is freighted with reso- 
nant symbolism - there’s a mysterious quest 
for sacred artefacts, road-movie style en- 
counters with myth archetypes and a ‘war 
in heaven’ between the beautiful Tuatha 
Dé Dannan and the monstrous Formorii. 
For me, the book triggered reflections on 
cultural identity, the values we live by and 
the human yearning for transcendence. But 
Chadbourn would hate to be seen as a di- 
dactic fabulist - or a recruit to the burgeon- 
ing ranks of personal-growth-guru-cum- 
novelists, with their allegorical route-maps 
of the developments they want their readers 
to ‘attain’. Rather, he hopes the symbolic 
structure of the stories will work directly 
on the readers’ subconscious, allowing 
them to make their own spiritual journey 
rather than one charted for them by the 
author. And the fascination with the power 
and possibility of symbols continues in 
The Dark Age, his new sequence of three 
separate but thematically linked novels. I 
ask Chadbourn to what extent the books 
will mine the same rich mythological seam 
as the Age of Misrule? 

“The first book, The Devil in Green, begins 
in the world that’s left at the end of Always 
Forever, but they have only one supporting 
character in common and the tone is very 
different. It’s a brooding monstrosity: there’s 
no traditional quest structure this time, and 
there’s just the one main setting - the con- 
fines of Salisbury Cathedral. 

“At the end of Age of Misrule, I created a 
world and an allegorical structure in which 
I can deal with things that concern me. I 
can set stories in it dealing with lots of dif- 
ferent subjects; and it’s given me an arena 
within which I can experiment and say what 
I want to say. The books will be stand-alone 
stories connected by subtext and theme, 
but each with new characters. There’s no 
overarching structure to The Dark Age at 
all, but the three books will look at the dark 
ages of Britain - the ages of religion, plague 
and politics. The Devil in Green deals with 
religion and belief; the next book, The Queen 
of Sinister, deals with illness and loss - the 
starting point is a black plague sweeping 
across Britain; and the final book - untitled 
at the moment - is about the reestablish- 
ment of political order.” 

Chadbourn has set most of his work in 
the liminal zone where fantasy meets reality. 
His early novels, inspired by his reaction 
to the swaggering capitalism of the 1980s, 
were mythic explorations of socio-political 
developments: Underground dealt with the 
death of the mining industry; while Scissor- 
man was Chadbourn’s riff on the perver- 
sion of humane values in the ‘yuppie’ years. 
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In The Devil in Green, he presents a deva- 
stated, chaotic version of our world, a vision- 
ary projection of a Britain held in thrall to 
superstition, terrible creatures and violent 
disorder. All the old certainties have gone 
and human existence is returning to the 
condition of the ‘real’ Dark Ages - nasty, 
brutish and short. It’s a salutary reminder 
of the plasticity of human nature and the 
fragility of the social world we inhabit. 

“The great thing about merging fantasy 
and reality, bringing the element of fantasy 
into our world, is that it enables you to 
look at the real world in a strange way. A 
new perspective that lets you step back 
from the received knowledge and say hang 
on what is this? What’s going on here? Myth 
and fantasy give readers a chance to ditch 
their received language and accepted know- 
ledge. If you want to present radical views, 
you have to create a new language to strip 
all that away. So, in Age of Misrule, I didn’t 
want to use terms like dragon, witch and 
vampire — I tried to use new words to bring 
a fresh perspective: the dragons aren’t big 
lizards that breath fire, they are symbolic 
elements of the life force.” 

I point out the similarities between Chad- 
bourn’s approach and that of the radical 
Scottish writer James Kelman, who imposes 
linguistic constraints to strip away the per- 
ceptions and modes of analysis he sees as 
those of the literary and political elite. But 
aren’t people far less likely to notice, let 
alone see the value of, fresh approaches 
to language and imagery in a book on the 
Fantasy shelves? 

“Perhaps that’s because people are trained 
in the context of fantasy: they work with a 
received notion of what fantasy is. It takes 
a while for them to discard all that: initially, 
readers and critics responded to Worlds End 
in a fairly ‘traditional’ way but, in the emails 
I got about the book, you can track the pro- 
cess of people changing their minds. ‘Hang 
on a minute, this isn’t what I thought, I want 
to reassess it’ And it was wonderful that 
readers were willing to join me in rejecting 
the corporate and consumerist attitudes to 
fantasy: the sort of approach where you have 
to have elements a, b and c and a map of 
your fantasy land as the frontispiece. I re- 
sisted the temptation to stick a motorway 
map of Britain at the start of Worlds End!” 

While Chadbourn is determined not to 
preach to his readers, he is happy to ack- 
nowledge that his beliefs about the way 
we live - and the way we might live - will 
be embedded in the thematic jigsaw emerg- 
ing from the three Dark Age books. 

“Tt’s not that I want to moralise - that 
would be a little arrogant of me - but I do 
present my political viewpoint in my choice 
of characters, situations, symbols and narra- 
tive structures. It’s entirely up to the readers 
whether they accept that or reject it. In the 
late 1960s and early 1970s, there were quite 
a few mythic-political fantasies; including 
some great ones from Michael Moorcock, 
who represented the anarchic values of the 


era. Everything in his fantasies was about 
freedom. You didn’t hear that kind of voice 
as loudly in the genre fiction of the 1980s 
and 1990s, but I wanted to get back to that, 
it was what I believed in too. In fact, I’m 
not sure I can write in any other way, it has 
to be a central part of what I’m doing and 
I have to be honest about it.” 


Madness, Redemption and the Quest for 
the Numinous 

Chadbourn’s other recent project, ‘The 
Fairy Feller’s Master Stroke’, is a novella set 
in a more familiar variant of the real world 
than the Devil in Green. The symbolism is 
more enigmatic, the layers of meaning more 
open to interpretation, but the oneiric 
mood, deft characterisation and unsettling 
emotional resonance are characteristic of 
his work. 

The novella shares its title with an enig- 
matic painting by the Victorian artist Richard 
Dadd. Dadd began his career painting tradi- 
tional landscapes and fashionable scenes 
from literary classics - before taking an ill- 
fated trip to Egypt with his patron, murder- 
ing his father and being committed to asy- 
lums for the rest of his life. Dadd continued 
to paint while incarcerated, but his style and 
subject matter went through a remarkable 
transformation. The classical scenes were 
replaced by dreamlike landscapes, arcane 
portraits (often of his fellow inmates) and 
- notably - a series of watercolours often 
held to be an autobiographical survey of 
the artist’s sins and failings. 

Dadd is not the central figure in Chad- 
bourn’s narrative, but his best-known paint- 
ing and aspects of his life story provide a 
complementary symbolic thread to the tale. 
But what drew the author to this damaged 
Victorian artist? 

“No one is sure what happened to Dadd. 
Some say he suffered bipolar ‘storms’ - but 
there was no evidence of that before he 
freaked out in a massively over-the-top way 
when he went on this journey to Egypt. 
Some people claim he was unbalanced by 
opening himself up to the powerful arche- 
types he found in Egypt: at one stage he 
seems to have believed Osiris was talking 
to him. The idea is that these massively pow- 
erful symbolic forces unhinged the structure 
of consciousness and, suddenly, he had no 
context in which to put these forces and 
they drove him over the edge. He used the 
archetypes for his paintings in the Bedlam 
asylum, controlling them by putting them 
on the canvas. And, in a way, I think he 
found a sort of redemption within himself 
in Bedlam.” 

And The Fairy Feller’s Master Stroke is a 
painting every bit as fascinating as its cre- 
ator’s life-story. At the time it was painted 
it broke all the established rules. The central 
character faces away from the viewer and 
the focal point is concealed. The canvas is 
crowded with the fabulous characters of a 
fairy court, watching an axeman in the act 
of splitting a chestnut. An act so charged 


“The great thing about merging 
fantasy and reality, bringing the 
element of fantasy into our world, 
is that it enables you to look at the 
real world in a strange way. A new 
perspective that lets you step back 
from the received knowledge and 
say hang on what is this? What's 
going on here? Myth and fantasy 
give readers a chance to ditch their 
received language and accepted 
knowledge. If you want to present 
radical views, you have to create a 
new language to strip all that away” 


with significance that the viewer just has 
to know what’s going on. 

And Chadbourn’s narrator, Danny, is no 
exception. Taken to see the painting in the 
Tate Gallery as a child, he becomes spell- 
bound by the mystery of the chestnut. It’s 
a mystery that becomes a defining thread 
in Danny’s life, an obsession and, perhaps, 
a source of salvation. Chadbourn sees mys- 
tery as a crucial aspect of the human longing 
for transcendence: “Mysteries are a meta- 
phor for the quest for the numinous, the 
pursuit of the spiritual, that we are all in- 
volved in - however much we deny that to 
ourselves. People who love mystery stories 
without realising why, those who love the 
X Files and avid readers of books about the 
Loch Ness Monster - they are all searching 
for some kind of meaning in life. In Fou- 
calt’s Pendulum, Umberto Eco said all these 
people were searching for their God. They 
don’t like religion and its structures, so they 
do it in their own way. Mysteries are sym- 
bolic of that very basic quest. Danny’s story 
has a traditional fantasy structure, but it’s 
an internal quest he embarks on, rather than 
a journey from Hobbiton to Mordor.” 

As the narrative unfolds and Danny’s life 
becomes more chaotic, he talks about the 
brutality of reality and rejects the notion of 
mystery, a kind of loss of innocence that 


leads him into despair. He is not Mark Chad- 
bourn - he’s far too damaged and (at least 
in the course of the story) lacks the author’s 
explicit self-awareness. But there are aspects 
of Danny’s thoughts and experiences that 
converge with Mark’s: critical periods of 
disillusionment; scepticism in relation to 
the academic mindset; a return to geogra- 
phical and personal roots; and a fascination 
with Dadd’s painting. Chadbourn is happy 
to acknowledge these correspondences: 
“Vast amounts of it are autobiographical to 
be honest. There are things that have been 
floating around for a long time; things I’ve 
never been able to investigate for myself in 
my novels. But one of the freedoms of doing 
a novella - especially one for a specialist 
market - is that you can indulge yourself a 
bit more. So I decided to look at myself, 
my inner world, my life and - to a degree 
- use that as the context for the story. When 
you reach a certain age you become very 
introspective in relation to who you are, 
where you come from, where you’re going. 
When you’re in your early twenties you’re 
just driving on to this glittering future; and 
when you’re past your thirties you start to 
take stock a bit more, try to see who you 
are. And | think a lot of that came out in 
this book.” 

Chadbourn takes Danny into a personal 


hell that stems a stifled spiritual nature and 
a spectacular loss of direction. I ask the 
author if he’s suffered a similar collapse 
of his belief system: “That certainly happen- 
ed when | was working for national news- 
papers. I got a lot out of journalism: I met 
people from all sorts of walks of life and 
went into places that I would never have 
gone in any other job. But the degree of 
compromise is very hard to take. I didn’t 
find the values I saw in journalism were 
reflected in the national newspapers. It’s 
very much a politicised atmosphere with 
no room for individual voices and if you 
wanted to stick it out you really had to com- 
promise who you were. There was a drip, 
drip, drip of establishment thinking: you 
weren’t allowed to have any personal beliefs, 
you were expected to bow down to the editor 
or proprietor to a degree that I’d never ex- 
perienced on the big provincial papers. 
“And that’s why I walked away from it. 
Life is filled with compromise but I reached 
a point, through this slow wearing away of 
my beliefs about the job, at which I felt I 
had to turn my back on journalism. I think 
it was when my mother died that I decided 
to re-evaluate things to a great degree. I came 
back to help give my father a hand with 
the inevitable adjustment and, at the same 
time, looked around and asked myself: ‘how 
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did I get here?’ And I knew I had to get back 
to my passionate beliefs and not make any 
compromises. I wanted to discuss that jour- 
ney a bit in the book. I think it’s something 
a lot of people go through.” 

There’s a point in the book where Danny 
reflects on the value of intellect. The con- 
clusions he draws lead him to reject a career 
in academia and search for something more 
meaningful. His problems begin when he 
really can’t work out what that ‘something’ 
might be. Chadbourn shares Danny’s scepti- 
cism about the dangers of relying on intellect 
as the only tool for interpreting the world. 

“Every life needs some kind of spiritual 
aspect. I don’t mean that in a religious man- 
ner but, to have a direction in life, you need 
to look at something bigger than the world 
around you. The problem with intellect is 
the smarter you are, the more you get mired 
in complexity of looking at the world and 
the easier it is for you to lose that sense of 
direction. You’re continually turning over 
the smallest decision, looking at all the dif- 
ferent paths, and it’s often very hard to get 
a clear view of what you want. Many of 
the intellectually focused people I’ve known 
have lost their way. And I think that’s the 
reason so many ‘intellectuals’ become trap- 
ped in obsessions - it gives them a kind of 
structure to their lives. Danny rejects the 
path of the intellect and loses his way com- 
pletely —- he looks for solid things to hang 
onto, but they are the wrong things. For me, 
this tendency is partly a result the Western 
European and North American way of fixing 
attention on careers. People aren’t allowed 
to muse or adopt a philosophical approach 
to living, they need to apply themselves to 
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their jobs to a degree you probably don’t 
get in other parts of the world. 

“That’s one of the reasons I’m very anti 
big business. The capitalist world, the cor- 
porate life, doesn’t offer you the vital things 
you need as a person and it doesn’t allow 
you the space to get those things elsewhere. 
I see it as a very malign force in society at 
present: the way things are structured forces 
people into that world. Just take musicians 
as an example: in the past they could go 
on the dole to learn their trade - join bands 
or whatever - but now the government is 
trying to drag them out of that. They have 
to take qualifications in business adminis- 
tration for the music industry, get jobs and 
become part of the corporate culture. It’s 
so sad because it goes against so many hu- 
man needs and drives.” 


Secret History, Secret Language 

But Danny’s problems haven’t merely 
been foisted upon him by the demands of 
early 21st Century capitalism: his descent 
into despair is also the result of his own 
perceptions and actions. 

“T wanted to show how you can lose con- 
trol over your own life by taking your eye 
off the ball. A lot of Danny’s problems come 
about through his own choices, misunder- 
standings, false beliefs and - of course - 
plain accident. But there are always times 
when control can be reclaimed if you have 
the strength of character. You’re presented 
with some moment of salvation and it’s up 
to you whether you take it or carry on the 
wrong way. It all sounds very religious — if 
luse terms like ‘redemption’ and ‘salvation’ 
it’s automatically placed in a Christian con- 


Recently described as ‘ever cranky’, I’m 
going to preface this Dodo column with a 
health warning to all you cyberfreaks out 
there. Now, I know you're all fantastically 
computer literate and spend all day surfing 
the Net like virtual Bondi Beach bums and 
that you couldn’t live without this informa- 
tion technology revolution blah blah but . . . 
hand on heart, the Internet’s a bit shit, isn’t 
it? 

Yes, I’ve heard all about the wonders and 
benefits - online betting, online banking, 
online dating, online wanking - and how 
it’s like having a modern library at Alexan- 
dria at your skilful keyboard fingers. Cer- 
tainly, Mrs Dodo found it of great value 
when she was researching her dissertation 
on William Blake and I browse through the 
breaking football transfer news when I’m 
not too busy but if the Internet was all it 
was cracked up to be, would they really let 
us proles loose on it? 

What’s so great about the Web and the 
electronic age, eh? Put down this copy of 
TTA for a minute and log onto your home 
page. It’s OK, I don’t mind. Anything really 
important happening? No, I thought not. 
Just like the radio or TV - go on, I’ll pause 


text. But that’s not what I’m talking about. 
Life, whatever it is, however you decide to 
characterise it, will present you with an 
opportunity to get back on the right path 
for you - a moral, ethical path that goes 
beyond religion. My take on human nature 
is that we are inherently good people - it’s 
just that everything falls apart when we 
work against our nature. 

“Without wishing to sound like some 
preacher on a soapbox, I believe there’s a 
force or intelligence in the universe; and 
there’s reason and meaning in life - it’s 
not random or haphazard. We are basically 
good people and we plug into whatever 
energy is out there. On a very banal level 
you see it at Christmastime, when people 
transcend the learned responses society has 
imposed, and you see it in amazing acts 
of self-sacrifice at times of disaster. It’s as 
if people revert to their purest forms, be- 
coming the essence of what they can be. 
And if that tendency is there, it’s there for 
a reason - because it can’t be explained in 
purely evolutionary terms.” 

One of the most memorable elements of 
the story is a linking strand in which Danny 
sits in his car one desperate night, contem- 
plating the wreckage of his life. As he looks 
through the window he sees figures and 
faces - green man and women - in the trees. 
In his non-fiction collection The Voice That 
Thunders, Alan Garner noted that a yearning 
for the perception of mythic archetypes is 
a widely observed phenomenon at times 
of extremity. For Chadbourn these images 
are linked to a need for a more spiritual level 
of engagement with the world: “Danny is 
stripping away layers of consciousness to 


for a moment whilst you see what’s on. 
No, I can’t stand that song either and the 
way they keep splashing my licence fee on 
makeover gardening and decorating pro- 
grammes is a bloody disgrace. Most things 
are just aural and visual wallpaper. You can 
live happily without them. 

I can remember back in the 1970s when 
CB radio was suddenly ‘in’ and everyone 
felt they had to have it for those long motor- 
way trips. Sick Transit and Gloria Monday. 
Ten-four rubber duck! Listen, we can sur- 
vive without being constantly on the Net. 
Or we can pick and choose our time - which 
is the right attitude. Besides which, is home 
Internet use close to reaching saturation 
point rather like cable and satellite TV? 
There are only so many hours in the day 
and there are so many better leisure activi- 
ties like having a walk around the lake. 
Actually, it must be close to saturation be- 
cause suddenly all the service providers are 
pushing special offers - you can’t go into 
Woolies without stumbling over stacks of 
free trial AOL disks! 

OK, let’s have a look at my Inbox. Fasci- 
nating, unmissable stuff, for sure. Here’s 
four or five very pleasant authors apolo- 


get back to the primal level. The old fairy 
tales and mythologies use very powerful 
symbols that have been there since the be- 
ginning of time: a simple image from that 
level of consciousness can induce tears, or 
laughter, or sexual feelings or whatever - 
just by looking at it. You don’t know how 
or why — but it does, it’s so deeply connected.” 

But does Chadbourn see the human fac- 
ulty for responding to these symbols as a 
hard-wired trait or a social artefact? 

“T’m very much Jungian in my approach: 
I’m endlessly fascinated by the mystery of 
that deep psychology. I know Robert Hold- 
stock talks about the powerful primal arche- 
types and how they change over time, but 
if you get back to the very basic ones they 
are there from Neolithic times and before, 
you can trace the pattern through history. 
I only started reading Holdstock recently 
but I was very interested in his slightly dif- 
ferent take on it. The archetypes seem to 
be hardwired in there, for some reason we 
can’t probably can’t comprehend. The Age 
of Misrule was partly about a secret history 
and a secret language - symbolism. I would 
argue that it’s still there and it’s something 
we all use all the time - usually without 
realising it. We use the language of magic, 
real world magic, as a means of control: it’s 
powerful and it can be used.” 

We then discuss the correspondences that 
occur in ancient stories from all over the 
world, especially when they’re reduced to 
their most powerful symbols - death, re- 
birth, gods who fall to earth . . . “Where do 
they come from? If you read Joseph Camp- 
bell’s Hero with a Thousand Faces, you see 
parallels all over the globe: the quest story, 


gising to each other every Friday for going 
down the pub rather than logging on to 
‘chat’. What else have I got? A mortgage 
service that is only available within the 
United States. Great, I’ll let you know when 
I buy Neil Young’s ranch. Finance opportu- 
nities from somebody else styling himself 
‘Allen Ashley’. Cheeky sod! American, of 
course: we Brits are too reserved to try to 
sell products to people just because they 
have a similar email account. ‘Obtain a 
prosperous future, more earning power and 
the admiration of all’ Blimey, wasn’t the 
Charles Atlas bullworker supposed to win 
me money, fast cars and girls? Speaking of 
which, next up is Russian Mail Order Brides. 
Great. Can I go Multisave - buy one and get 
one free? And what’s your returns policy? 
Here’s one with big lettering - perhaps 
designed to appeal to those who stopped 
reading pretty soon after Janet And John 
Go To Gym Class. It’s an advert for ‘semi- 
legal steroids’. Gosh, do I look that wasted 
in the picture at the top of the page? 
Another regular interloper proffers dip- 
lomas, Masters degrees etc from ‘presti- 
gious Non-accredited universities’ - which 
oxymoron would make any student worth 


the hero, the call to adventure, the magical 
gift... symbols that crop up everywhere, 
which very much supports the Jungian view. 
When you look at Chinese culture and Nor- 
thern European culture you would expect a 
significant degree of difference but when 
you strip it down to basics, it’s all the same. 
The secret global language is there.” 

We end our conversation with an update 
on Chadbourn’s activities: in addition to 
the Dark Age books, he’s been working on 
a TV treatment about a crime family in Not- 
tingham; articles on environmental and so- 
cial policy issues for The Guardian; and a 
Doctor Who novella for Telos. 

“I was asked to write anything I wanted 
as long as it included this iconic element, 


their salt scowl with suspicion. This centre 
of intellectual rigour and learning promises, 
‘No one is turned down’. Blimey, not even 
Jade from Big Brother? From BJ with PJ to 
BA and PhD! 

Telephone companies offer preference 
lists to block cold calls and the like. Maybe 
we all need something similar for our email 
accounts. However, the device would un- 
wittingly filter out messages from my dear 
friend Des Lewis when he suddenly changes 
his web address from Nemo minus to veils 
and piques - whatever they are! 

While I’m on a roll, let’s all do something 
about the imperiousness and self-import- 
ance of emails. Just because something is 
based on ‘instantaneous’ communication 
doesn’t mean we have to jump to attention 
when one pops into view and reply straight 
away. Use your Inbox as an answerphone. 
Do I live inside the computer? Are you 
knocking on my virtual door keeping me 
awake? No. A reply can wait. 

You see, despite the entreaties of various 
family members, servants, editors and do- 
cile pets, I am not online at home. Which 
means accessing from work with all the 
casual over your shoulder possibilities that 


the Doctor. My initial reaction was ‘no’, but 
then I thought ‘I love playing with icons and 
mythology — here’s another mythology, I’ll 
do it!’ So I decided to do an LSD story set 
in Haight Ashbury in 1967. The Doctor is a 
peripheral presence rather than the central 
figure. My key character is a woman. The 
BBC won’t let me have the Doctor sample 
LSD, they’re every good at protecting their 
trademarks, but beyond that I was amazed 
at the absolute freedom I had to write the 
story. I kept thinking ‘they’ll never go for 
this’, but they felt it was fine. The research 
in terms of the 60s background, people’s 
politics and so on, has been quite intensive. 
It will be interesting to see what the fans 
make of the Doctor Who drug story!” 


entails. I was a mite disconcerted, there- 
fore, to receive an unsolicited mailing from 
something describing itself as ‘the best zoo 
site on the web’ and featuring such delights 
as ‘Snake Fuck’, ‘Sex With Dogs’ - bit dis- 
respectful to those Ibiza babes, isn’t it, guys? 
- and ‘Horse Blow Jobs’ - well, thanks for 
noticing, ladies. Blimey, this is real secon- 
dary school playground stuff! They’ve even 
added a little threat: ‘“Unsub. Good luck’. As 
if I’d even deign to reply to these sad wan- 
kers. Unless they’ve got some hot Dodo ac- 
tion . . . Seriously, though, anybody sharing 
a computer would be well-advised to avoid 
the Gary Glitter Predicament. I’m not de- 
fending the old pervert, but he was only 
done for looking. 

So, all those thousands of years of civili- 
sation and its apotheosis is some misguided 
slapper shagging a serpent. Now, hang on, 
haven’t we been sold this image many times 
before... ? 

Until next time. 


Talk back to The Dodo on TTA’s new interactive forum. Go to 
www.ttapress.com and click on ‘message boards. While 
you're there, buy Allen's groundbreaking novel The Planet 
Suite from TTA’s secure online store (click on ‘purchase’). 
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Ansel, coming straight for me the mo- 
ment I stepped through the door and asking 
me about trust: not even close to the norm. 
Until then, Ansel and trust had never occu- 
pied the same thought, except maybe in 
the most pedestrian of ways. I trusted him 
to deliver my lunch to the office most week- 
days and not confuse the order. He trusted 
me to pay, probably to tip. Beyond that? 
There was no beyond. 

“Dude, I can trust you, right?” he was say- 
ing. 

He pulled me into the far corner of the 
dining room, or what would’ve been a din- 
ing room if Jaycee had had the furniture 
for it. All it held was boxes and junk, cob- 
webs and dust. She’d never been much for 
entertaining, tonight a major exception with 
two dozen people here already, and Ansel 
obviously didn’t want a single one of them 
to hear whatever he had to say. 

The party had been cancelled, I was soon 
to learn. These were just the ones who 
hadn’t gotten the message - the scruffier, 
more intransigent members of the delivery 
team from Jaycee’s business, plus assorted 
acquaintances they’d brought along. They 
all seemed to love baggy clothes, to disdain 
laundry detergent and razors. 

“We can both trust you?” he was saying. 

Like they were a couple now, Jaycee and 
Ansel. And he wasn’t just asking this, he 
was begging, with so much desperate hope 
that if I’d said no, he might’ve collapsed 
into the dust — forever, if I knew Jaycee’s 
housekeeping skills. Which Ansel would 
probably like, if he just stopped to think. 
Under Jaycee’s feet every day of the week. 
He was already her toadie, her lapdog, her 
obedient bitch-boy. I could’ve been jealous, 
retroactively, but it was just Ansel and his 
mismatched hair, natural brown on his chin 
and dyed a glaring blond on his head. There 
were times I’d imagined him refusing to cash 
his paychecks because he couldn’t bear to 
let go of something Jaycee had signed. 

I asked where she was and he told me 


she was still upstairs in her bedroom, that 
she’d been there for over an hour and hadn’t 
come down yet. That he’d been up there 
trying to console her when people started 
to arrive, the ones who'd been beyond reach- 
ing, and when he came down to tell them 
the party was off for tonight nobody believed 
him. Because it was just Ansel, after all. 

“What’s going on?” I asked. 

“T should probably just show you,” he 
said. “It’s out in the garage. You’ll never be- 
lieve what she’s got out there in the garage.” 


I used to live here. 

We had rented it together, Jaycee and I, 
this shabby Victorian a few blocks south of 
Colfax. There were a lot of shabby Victori- 
ans south of Colfax to choose from, more 
room than we’d ever needed when we were 
together, and way more room than Jaycee 
needed now that we were apart. But she 
had elected to remain here, alone, and I 
could understand why. Sometimes you just 
wanted to be in a place that felt as though 
it could digest you the moment you walked 
in each night. You could listen to it creak 
and shift around you, like the churning of 
a giant belly, and this would be a lesson: 
that someday the house would expel you 
for the last time, and then it would continue 
to stand - proudly, not mute and insensate 
and soulless like the place where I lived now. 

Houses like this, they remember you. But 
they don’t miss you. They know their own 
lifespans, as surely as the trees and the stone 
that have gone into them. 

Do you miss her? the house asked me. 
Because they like to know these things. 
Because structural weaknesses are very 
important to their way of thinking. 

I’m glad she’s doing well, | answered. 

But you don’t miss her, do you? They’re 
patient, too. Of course. 

Nah, | said, except this probably sounded 
like a cough. 

Good, the house said. Because if what 
the garage tells me is even half-true, then 


she’s not doing nearly as well as you think. 


I followed Ansel along the flagstones across 
the back yard. The garage wasn’t attached 
to the house, because this place predated 
the need for garages. When it was new, the 
people of Denver needed carriage houses 
instead. They traveled more slowly then. 
They needed a place for their animals, al- 
though a place where they wouldn’t always 
have to contend with the smell. 

He unlocked the door and fumbled for 
the light switch. Should’ve let me do it, I 
would’ve known right where to slap. As 
soon as the overhead light flickered on, An- 
sel shut and locked the door behind us. He 
didn’t have to worry about windows because 
there weren’t any, not anymore. Can’t trust 
your neighbors now, much less strangers. 

When she’d come home this evening, Jay- 
cee had wheeled in straight from the alley, 
and done it in a hurry, too, by the slant of 
her car. 

Of course she had. There was a man em- 
bedded in her windshield. 

“Ts it hit-and-run if you take him with 
you?” Ansel asked. “That’s a legitimate 
question, isn’t it?” 

You see things, except you’ve come along 
too late, so you attempt to reconstruct them. 
Forget where it happened, and why - that 
would come later. Pick it up with the mo- 
ment of impact. The grill had caught him 
square-on, just left of center. The dent was 
plain. He’d slid up the hood, or maybe he’d 
flipped, cartwheeling into the glass with 
momentum of his own. 

Looking at him, the sight reminded me 
of summer drives when I was a boy, and 
how I would stare at all the insects who’d 
met their ends against the windshield. 
Moths were the worst, I always thought, 
with soft plump bodies and wings that re- 
mained intact in the mess. 

His right leg had punched through clear 
up to his hip. The left was twisted oddly 
and resting along the front of the roof. His 


left elbow was inside the glass, but his arm 
was folded, so his shoulder and wrist were 
outside. His right arm was free, extended 
limply across the hood. So much for the ex- 
tremities. The rest of him? It was as though 
he’d died while climbing halfway into or 
out of his grave. Safety glass doesn’t shatter, 
it crumbles, reluctantly, and a million frag- 
ments made up his earth. The left side of 
his face was buried into glittering white dust, 
glued there with a crust of blood. The right 
side retained a look of benign surprise. I 
had no idea how old he was. 

“She said it wasn’t her fault,” Ansel told 
me. 
“Then why didn’t she stop?” 

“I don’t know, you'll have to ask her. 
But right now... what should we do?” 

The first thing I wondered was how many 
people he meant by we. Two? Three? I told 
Ansel that Jaycee should clear everybody 
from her house and call a lawyer. 

Ansel’s face went squirmy. “I don’t know 
if that’s such a good idea.” 

So there was something he wasn’t telling 
me. He, or Jaycee, would get around to it 
before long. That it really was her fault. 
That, to celebrate her first year in business 
for herself, she’d started drinking early. 
Something like that. All the more reason 
to pick up the phone. You have a problem, 
you reach for your lawyer. 

Although inside I was already working 
on some way around it for her. 

“How far did she drive like this?” 

“A few blocks, I think. I’m not sure.” 

“How long ago?” 

Ansel checked his watch. “Hour and a 
half? No, not even.” 

I was wondering if Jaycee couldn’t get 
back in her car and take the darkest pos- 
sible route back to the vicinity where she’d 
hit him. Stop the car, pretend the last ninety 
minutes had never happened, give herself 
a second chance to do things right this time 
and reach for her cell phone instead of pan- 
icking. 
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“Is it hit-and-run if you take him with you?” Ansel asked.“ That's a legitimate question, isn’t it?” 


And if Jaycee had been drinking, she 
probably knew as well as I did that Ansel, 
still sober, would get in the driver’s seat 
for her, and handle it from there. 

I stepped closer to the car. Because I was 
curious. Because I’d never seen a thing like 
this in real life and you don’t waste oppor- 
tunities. Because glass and metal and velo- 
city do awful things to bodies and it’s ex- 
pected of you to look. 

Have you ever heard a dog cough? Got 
something in its throat? It’s a wrenching 
sound, a hacking sound. A grotesque sound. 
Dogs don’t care, they just want relief. 

So you know exactly the kind of sound 
I mean when I say it was right about then 
that the man in the windshield coughed. 
Only once, and weakly... 

And it only changed everything. 

I turned on Ansel. “You already knew, 
didn’t you? Fucker, brought me out here 
and you already knew.” 

“She said it wasn’t her fault,” he explain- 
ed again, and I had no doubt that he hon- 
estly believed it. 


Homes, carriage houses, garages . . . don’t 
when they become sentient things. I don’t 
know when it is that they shed their blank 
newness like baby fat and start to notice 
the goings-on around them. They just do. 
They awaken from the nothingness and 
there they are. 

There were some people, they shot a horse 
here once, the garage told me. It broke its 
leg in a gopher hole. Or maybe it was from 
prairie dogs. 

To the horse, I’m sure it was all the same. 

The little girl cried and cried. She wasn’t 
supposed to watch, but she came back out. 

Not trying to put ideas in my head, are 
you? 

As if an edifice of any kind would ever 
admit to such a thing. 

Well... are you? 

But they possess an uncanny knack for 
knowing precisely when to withdraw their 
counsel, leaving only swollen silence, like 
the aftermath of the ringing of an enormous 
funereal bell. 


She came down from her bedroom before 


Ansel and I had decided anything, except 
Jaycee refused to talk in the garage. I fol- 
lowed her out the door and we milled about 
on the back lawn near a row of bushes that 
screened us from the neighboring lawn. I’d 
trimmed these bushes once, when they were 
green. Now they were wildly overgrown, 
with branches turned spiny, and the whole 
riot was starting to go crackly and dry with 
October. 

Stone cold sober, Jaycee was, even if she 
carried a full bottle in her hand. 

“T waited upstairs for somebody to knock 
on the door and tell me it was the police,” 
she said. “I decided at least I wasn’t going 
to give them a blood alcohol level to use 
against me.” 

I hadn’t touched her for a year and a half. 
Her shoulder, maybe, in passing. We had 
remained friends. Her shoulder. . . not the 
same. 

Jaycee tipped the bottle of champagne 
and wiped her mouth with the back of her 
hand. “If they were going to come, because 
somebody got my license plate or whatever, 
they would’ve been here by now.” 

“Maybe,” I said, “somebody still should. 
You know he’s still alive, right?” 

She stole a look toward the garage, where 
we'd left Ansel babysitting what he’d al- 
ready taken to calling ‘the party crasher’. 

“Did you notice his clothes?” she asked 
me. “They weren’t good.” 

“How could you even tell, after that?” 

“Come on, are you blind?” Jaycee said. 
“T don’t mean not good as in clean-out- 
the-attic-on-Saturday kind of clothes. I 
mean live-in-them-piss-in-them-twenty- 
four-seven kind of clothes. You only wear 
clothes like that when...” 

When what? Even the bushes were lis- 
tening now. 

“When nobody’s going to miss you any- 
more anyway,” she whispered. 

There. It was out in the open now, even 
if we were still skirting the basest impli- 
cations - that she’d rank-ordered the worth 
of his life and found that it did not measure 
up. And I knew what whispers meant. Al- 
ways, whispers mean conspiracy. 

“Will you help me?” she asked. 

“With what, exactly?” And because she 


just stood there I thought I’d better clear 
up one thing right away. “I’m not putting 
him out of his misery for you. Like some 
horse with a broken leg. I’m not.” 

You didn’t have to watch Jaycee for long 
to realize that she still didn’t have a clue 
what to do at this point. 

“T drove in the garage and locked it up 
as fast as I could,” she said. “When I went 
up to the house, Ansel was already waiting 
on the porch. I’d had him leave work early 
so he could pick up some stuff for the party. 
And there he was with it all already. And I 
was glad to see him, I had to talk to some- 
body and hear them tell me everything was 
going to be all right, but still . . . | was wish- 
ing it was you.” 

“He’s definitely your advocate,” | said, 
“kept telling me how it wasn’t your fault.” 
Then I had to ask: “He did know what he 
was talking about, didn’t he?” 

“Close enough,” Jaycee shrugged. 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning it was dark, and it all happened 
so fast I just don’t remember, and if you’ve 
got a problem with that, either get a hypno- 
tist over here, or get beyond it.” 

The thing was, I could never tell when 
she was lying to me. I know she had to have 
done so, at one time or another, because 
I’d lied to her plenty of times. If she was a 
liar, maybe she was so good at it because 
she made certain to convince herself first. 
I was pretty sure that I wasn’t willing to be- 
lieve something for no better reason than 
a shallow thing like her looks. Often, I’d 
thought of Jaycee as this bedraggled beauty 
queen, someone with looks enough to win, 
but she never would because you could see 
how the stress of competition was eating 
her alive. It was the first thing you noticed 
about her. 

We'd never been enemies, even in the 
middle of the break-up, but even if we had 
been, I would never have wanted to see 
her go to jail. And for this, she probably 
would, with every minute she stood there 
making the prosecution’s case that much 
stronger - Jacyee’s life, or the next few years 
of it, given up to a moment’s panic. 

I turned to head back into the garage, 
ignoring Ansel and his wobbly little beta- 


dog grin. I slipped behind the wheel of Jay- 
cee’s car, looking at the powdery safety glass 
showered onto the dashboard, the jagged 
milky topographical map of the inside of 
the windshield that spanned the passenger 
side. The raw knob of exposed elbow poking 
through. The leg, dangling with the knee 
and the foot aimed in divergent directions. 

I flicked at it with my finger, watched it 
sway with no resistance. I focused on the 
filthy pants-cuff and its unraveling hem. On 
the eroded sneaker with the broken laces 
knotted back together. In between, the pale 
calf and ankle had seeped blood into a sock 
that soaked it up like a crusty bandage. 

Outside the car again, Ansel watched me 
go through pockets, hunting for an ID, any- 
thing. There wasn’t much to go on. Coins, 
wadded dollar bills. Matches and half- 
smoked cigarettes that smeared ash on my 
fingers. A meal voucher from a homeless 
shelter. A picture of a woman, so faded and 
creased it could’ve come from anytime in 
the last thirty or forty years. 

The man in the windshield began to stir 
then, his trapped elbow grating inside its 
clamp of shattered glass, his jaw working 
but putting together nothing that made any 
sense. He pulled his face from the form- 
fitting glass. In what may have been mud- 
dled frustration, he breathed an explosive 
gust of rank air and craned his head toward 
me and snapped his teeth together, twice, 
then groaned and settled back. 

“Okay, I know what you can do,” Jaycee 
said behind me. She had come inside the 
garage when I wasn’t looking. “Loan me a 
car. You’ve got two, still, right? You can only 
drive one at a time.” 

“What about yours?” 

“T’ll get it fixed. Eventually.” 

“And until then?” 

“We'll just,” and she looked at the con- 
crete floor, “see what happens.” 

I spared a glance for the man in the wind- 
shield. “What do you think is going to hap- 
pen?” 

“You never know,” she said. “Maybe it 
looks worse than it really is. He’ll get his 
wits about him, he’ll tug himself out of 
there, and go on his way and that’ll be that.” 

Jaycee stepped over with the champagne 


bottle and tipped it to his lips. The way he 
gulped at it, you’ve never heard a greedier 
sound, without once opening his eyes. A 
bit seeped from one corner of his mouth, 
streaming freshly pink down his neck and 
into his clothing. 

“We can give him water. Feed him, even. 
We just won’t take. . . drastic measures.” 

“Like Seventh Day Adventists,” Ansel 
said. 

“Exactly,” Jaycee nodded. “One of them 
gets sick, they don’t allow transfusions or 
antibiotics or chemo. They just wait to see 
what happens.” 

“A lot of them die,” I said. 

Jaycee met my eyes a moment, then aver- 
ted. “God’s will, that’s how they see it.” 

Couldn’t pass that up: “You believe in 
God now?” 

“T believe in luck,” she said. “Good luck 
got me more than prayers ever did.” 

At first I thought that her collision with 
a homeless man of indeterminate age and 
a frightfully resilient constitution was the 
unluckiest thing I’d heard of in years. 

But between the two of them, all things 
considered, you had to admit that she’d 
still gotten the better end of the encounter. 


Before long the whole neighborhood 
must’ve known - not the people who lived 
there, but the houses themselves, staring 
out from the windows beneath their frown- 
ing, shadowed eaves. They passed it along 
in the subterranean groans of their cellars, 
or overheard it whispered from tree to gust- 
blown tree. The news spread from block to 
block mingled with the bone-dry tides of 
windtossed leaves. 

Do you really think you can get away with 
this? one of them asked as Ansel and I passed 
by on the sidewalk, on the way to my car. 

What are you talking about? | fired right 
back. I’m only helping out a friend with 
car trouble. 

What if he wakes up screaming? We may 
be solid, confessed another, but we can’t 
bottle up everything that goes on inside us. 
Sometimes it leaks. 

I heard him cough. You didn’t. 

You’re probably right, and they let it go 
at that. Because they don’t judge. They do 


not grieve death because they’ve watched 
it all around them, and it changes little. 
We amuse them, I think, with our pettiness 
and bustle. We built them as our havens 
and yet become their slaves, just to pay 
for them, and then they outlive us to await 
the next generation, and the next. 
Besides, they understand scales of size and 
time. South of Colfax, these are just the flat- 
lands, after all. They only have to look to 
the northwest to see the glass and steel 
towers that dwarf them, and beyond those 
to see the mountains that dwarf the towers. 
One more thing, said the first. Rumor has 
it that she had time to stop. She just decided 
not to. 
Why would she do a thing like that? 
Oh, piffle. Have you never felt the urge 
yourself, when they come at you with their 
hands out, or lifting rags to smear across 
your windshield? The house then seemed 
to exhibit an uncharacteristic pity. But we 
could be wrong. 


I would have preferred Jaycee riding with 
me instead of Ansel, as we went to get my 
other car, but that’s the way it had to be. 
She’d already missed enough of her own 
one-year anniversary party. Any more and 
it really would start to look weird. In case 
anybody among her crew of increasingly 
intoxicated miscreants was even noticing. 

It was a silly business anyway, but by 
god if Jaycee hadn’t found a niche. She 
operated a lunchtime delivery service to the 
downtown offices, for all of us who were 
too busy to procure our own food. She’d 
made arrangements with two dozen non- 
delivery restaurants, coordinating phone 
and internet orders for them during each 
weekday morning, and made her profits 
through a price markup on the menus she 
distributed to the offices. Any tips went to 
guys like Ansel, who did the legwork. 

I tipped too, but often wondered how a 
custom like that got started in the first place. 
How a guy like Ansel - essentially devoid 
of ambition but with a spectacular set of 
calf muscles from pedaling his bike - could 
step out of an elevator toting a bagful of 
gyros and lo mein, and regard it as an act 
of such skill it merited compensation from 


“I've contributed, haven't |?” she said.“I've fed the hungry. I’ve . . . I've hired the unemployable.” 


both sides of the exchange. 

“How come you’ve got two cars?” he 
asked. 

“J don’t know,” I said. “Probably the 
same reason you’ve got more than one pair 
of shoes.” 

“Dude, a pair of Reeboks is not the same 
as a Saturn.” 

It was if you could afford it, something 
I didn’t tell him, didn’t have to, because I 
think he realized it the same time it crossed 
my mind. He burrowed down lower into 
the seat and turned to stare out the window. 
Plenty to see, although Colfax on a Friday 
night is not a pretty sight. I imagined re- 
cruitment flyers distributed in a thousand 
shitty little towns across the plains states, 
and more down in Mexico: Come to Denver, 
be a crack-whore . . . or look just like one. 
Where there were whores, there were pat- 
rons. And for every patron, there were a 
few more skulking along who looked as 
though they’d be doing swell just to scrape 
up the ten dollars. 

It seemed to cheer him, put some bounce 
back in Ansel’s hyperactive leg. See, he 
wasn’t doing so bad after all. 

“Tll bet it was rough growing up with a 
name like Ansel,” I said. I don’t know why. 
Because I could, probably. Because, to his 
way of thinking, he couldn’t get mad and 
piss me off if it meant his unattainable Jay- 
cee might not get her loaner. “I can just 
hear what the other kids must’ve turned 
it into.” 

He sat a moment, utterly still, as if weigh- 
ing his position and realizing he didn’t have 
one. 

“Yeah,” was all he said, the bounce gone 
from his leg again. “Sometimes I think it 
cursed me for life.” 


Office towers . . . they’re no different from 
the old Victorians and Georgians and all 
the rest. What they lack in decades and 
slowly-accrued consciousness they make 
up for in loft. They’ve been jolted into life 
by the shock-paddles of the tiered frenzy 
they harbor, of the fortunes won and lost. 

Weil done, well done, they said as we 
passed below, with none of the ambivalent 
reproach of the houses we’d left behind. 


I didn’t even have to ask if they had wit- 
nessed us tonight. Their gaze is far, and they 
have so many eyes. 

You’re doing the right thing. She has a 
future. You have to take such matters into 
account. 

Of course they would say this. In one 
small but vital way, Jaycee served their in- 
terests five days a week. 


Ansel and I drove back separately, each in 
a different car, although there was no real 
need for me to return. Mostly I wanted to 
see Jaycee for myself again, make sure there 
had been no later-than-expected arrivals of 
anyone to haul her away in cuffs. 

I turned over the keys in the kitchen 
where, two years earlier, I’d made walnut 
pancakes every autumn Sunday morning. 
I could tell she’d been crying recently, al- 
though nobody else seemed to have notic- 
ed. The place thudded with music, clinked 
with bottles. Echoed with stomping foot- 
steps and stank of sweat. She was besieged 
by the rabble of her employees and their 
uninvited friends, nearly all of them a vari- 
ation of Ansel, and I doubt she could’ve 
gotten rid of them if she tried. For tonight, 
she owed them. Never could’ve delivered 
all those lunches herself. 

Soon we went out back again, Ansel tag- 
ging along, all three of us returning to the 
garage. She’d brought a paper-wrapped 
chunk of sub sandwich in case the man in 
the windshield was conscious and hungry, 
although we found he was neither. I noticed 
that earlier, with all the flowers outside hav- 
ing died their autumn deaths, she’d brought 
in a small plastic watering can. Its long thin 
spout would reach his mouth better than 
any bottle, and your hand would remain 
out of biting range. 

We made places to sit. Although it seems 
strange to say so, in comparison with the 
poor beleaguered house, the garage felt 
quite peaceful. 

“The police were by while you were gone,” 
Jaycee said. “It’s okay, they were just taking 
a report. I reported my car stolen.” 

“Good thinking,” Ansel said. 

“Maybe,” she went on, “we can park it 
somewhere later tonight.” 


Now he frowned. “Are you sure that’s 
such a good idea?” 

“Tm not sure of anything, but maybe it 
would give the guy some kind of chance.” 

“A chance for what? If you were him, 
would you want one at this point? Legs all 
fucked up, probably other parts too, brain 
damage maybe. | vote we wait for the in- 
evitable, dig him out of there, then dump 
him first and the car last.” 

“It’s not your garage, Ansel,” I told him. 
“You don’t get a vote. In somebody’s gar- 
age, it’s not a democracy.” 

“Just looking out for my tax dollars,” 
he said. “Because a few months from now, 
that’s what he’s going to be living on.” An- 
sel turned to Jaycee. “Now you want to give 
him a chance? Whatever chances he’s had, 
he’s blown them. What more’s he going to 
do with another one?” 

This was not the Ansel who'd first come 
up to me tonight asking about trust. This 
was an Ansel who remembered that he’d 
been cursed for life, or what little he’d done 
with his own, then got a chance to look 
around and see he still wasn’t the last in 
line. 

On one level, I found it difficult to dis- 
agree with anything he’d said. I just wished 
it had come from someone whose opinion 
I could actually respect. And, as gruesome 
as it looked, I did wonder if it wouldn’t be 
somehow merciful to simply let the man 
expire right where he was. 

But on another level, I thought of the pic- 
ture I’d found in his pocket, and how he’d 
been carrying this and not something that 
could identify him. I didn’t even want to 
know his name, because that would mean 
that thirty or forty or fifty years ago some 
hopeful young woman had given it to him. 
Maybe the woman in the photo. Or maybe 
she, whoever she was, had once spoken his 
name in another kind of love and hope. Eith- 
er way, suppose he was holding on out of 
some deeply-rooted hope of saying goodbye? 

Ansel bounced up from his haunches and 
over to look down on the broken figure em- 
bedded in the glass. “He’s a sacrifice, Jaycee. 
Like a bog-body. Think of him that way, if 
it helps.” 

“You lost me there,” she said. 


“You know, like one of those bodies they 
pull out of the peat bogs in Ireland and 
wherever. Been in there a couple thousand 
years, but it’s preserved them, they’re like 
leather, so you can tell exactly how they 
died. They used to kill them three times 
over: strangle them, bash in their skulls, 
and cut their throats.” He circled the hood, 
taking in the details. “Blunt object, sharp 
object . . . looks like he’s gotten it two ways, 
at least.” 

Ansel must’ve seen the way I was look- 
ing at him by now. 

“What? Can I help it if ’'ve always been 
fascinated by ritual murder?” Then, to Jay- 
cee: “So instead of good crops, your next 
year of business will be even better than 
the first. Lucky you, if this is all it’s costing 
you, that’s a pretty sweet deal.” 

We told him to be quiet, that he wasn’t 
helping matters now. 

“Your next year,” he said to Jaycee, “you 
don’t think I’ve got a stake in that too? Plus 
half the people inside that big house of 
yours tonight? Maybe you’re just not see- 
ing things clearly right now, but believe me, 
we do.” 

Times were so tough now that these guys 
couldn’t get another job stepping from an 
elevator with bags of food? Maybe they were, 
if your resumé looked like Ansel’s did. 

Jaycee asked him to leave then - well, 
more like she demanded it, and maybe a 
wiser employer would have phrased it dif- 
ferently, diverting his attention and asking 
him to go back to the house and check on 
everything and everyone. Send him off feel- 
ing like something she actually valued. 

Instead, he slammed the door behind 
him, probably knowing even before | did 
that Jaycee was going to be asking one of 
us not to go home tonight, so she wouldn’t 
have to be alone, and that it wasn’t going 
to be him. 

Where sacrifices were concerned, Ansel 
seemed to be overlooking one thing: I’d al- 
ways gotten the impression that those anci- 
ent tribes picked their best and brightest. 
What was the value of the sacrifice, other- 
wise? 

And what we had here wasn’t even close. 

Unless the process had actually begun 


many years ago, far from the gutters, when 
the man in the windshield still possessed 
potential, and all we were seeing tonight was 
the final throes. In which case we weren’t 
the sacrificers at all. 

We were just the tool for the final blow. 


I’m not sure how it happened that I came 
to be privy to the innermost thoughts of 
old buildings. But I think it may have be- 
gun when I was very young and the lure of 
playing with matches was far more pow- 
erful than all the warnings I’d ever had, 
put together. 

All these years later I can remember wat- 
ching the flames leap wildly up the living 
room curtains. Even though I knew that 
things had slipped beyond my control, and 
that this was something I couldn’t hide, 
couldn’t lie about, couldn’t take care of by 
myself, I still hesitated before running for 
my mother, mesmerized by the flames and 
their eager beauty. Even as I felt crushed 
and overwhelmed, the sight of things catch- 
ing fire before me was exhilarating. I may 
have been a child, with no control over my 
life, told every day from waking until sleep- 
ing what to do and when to doit. . . but in 
that moment I had wielded the power of a 
god. 

No, my family didn’t lose their house that 
day. But it had been dealt a substantial blow. 
From that point on, I always sensed that it 
bore a grudge, that I was no longer welcome 
there. 

At least I always thought it was the walls. 


Eventually not even Jaycee could deny that 
she was no longer in control of her house. 
From the lawn, now and again we would 
hear something shattering, something else 
splintering, plus all the laughter, constant 
and stupid and vindictive. If, inside the 
house, they gave one thought to Monday 
morning, they gave no indication. She dar- 
ed not call the police again, not this time. 
Ansel had that much on his side, at least. 

So we retreated inside the garage, where 
the man in the windshield offered a pecu- 
liar solace: things could always be worse. 

“Tell me I’m not a horrible person,” she 
said. 


And I tried, really tried. 

“T’ve worked hard for what I have, and 
I don’t want to lose it,” she said. “I’ve al- 
ready sacrificed. I lost you, didn’t I?” 

Except I didn’t remember it happening 
quite that way. 

“T’ve contributed, haven’t I?” she said. 
“T’ve fed the hungry. I’ve. . . I’ve hired the 
unemployable.” 

We had to laugh at that, a good long un- 
healthy laugh that seemed to sum up this 
entire night. Laugh like that with someone 
and you can almost fool yourself into be- 
lieving she’ll love you again. 

Soon after, we heard them coming, be- 
fore it had even occurred to us that they 
would, and so there was little we could do 
but listen to them stream across the back 
lawn, nothing but irate musculature and 
uproar, all the more frightful in their single- 
mindedness because at this point there 
didn’t appear to be one good functioning 
mind among them. 

They burst through the garage’s small 
door and rolled open the big one, then com- 
mandeered the car for their own reasons. 
Ansel himself was the one who wrested 
the keys from Jaycee. 

They could’ve had the decency to drive 
it somewhere else, but were content with 
backing it out only as far as the alley. Where 
the bonfire they set would have no ceiling 
to impede it, and the smoke could spread 
far and wide across the sky. 

Their turn tonight. Not ours. Theirs. 

I watched the flames, even if Jaycee 
couldn’t, and wondered if it was just a trick 
of shimmering heat that made the man in 
the windshield seem to writhe. 

Sure, we could’ve locked the door, made 
it harder for them. 

But why, all things considered? 

You might as well try to stem the tide of 
progress. 


Brian Hodge has flung around almost as many words as there 
are stars in the sky.His most recent works are his third collec- 
tion, Lies & Ugliness, the EP-length CD of organic-electronic 
music that accompanied its limited edition, the novels Wild 
Horses and the recently completed Mad Dogs, and probably 
more things that weren't even conceived until after this bio 
was penned. 
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I'd half-known Paul for years before we became friends, if that’s 
the word. He was in the year below me at the grammar school. 
A thin, dark-haired boy who never made much of an impres- 
sion. We came from opposite sides of the town. He was from 
South Leamington, downriver, where the factory workers and 
students lived. I was from the North side, where only posh 
bastards could afford houses. In spite of which, he was always 
carrying books, his uniform clean and fresh; whereas I smoked 
and fought and hung around with troublemakers. Perhaps we 
were both looking for something beyond ourselves. 

I left the school at sixteen to work in a newspaper office, 
while he stayed to take A-levels. What had been a prison for 
me was his narrow road to freedom. But books couldn’t change 
the reality we lived in. I realised that one chilly March evening, 
walking home from work through the little park next to the 
Pump Rooms. The bandstand was usually occupied by teenage 
couples or pre-teen boys sharing contraband cigarettes. But 
tonight there was nobody there. Only a small heap of blood- 
stained clothes and torn paper, underneath which something 
was trying to move. 

As night fell, I sat and watched him. His face was a blur. His 
voice was a whisper. All he seemed able to do was mime the 
violence that had been inflicted on him. He spat blood and 
wept in the sodium light. The fact that he’d lost himself, but 
was still alive, turned me on so much it hurt. I spat on a tissue 
and wiped his face. It didn’t matter who’d fucked him up or 
why. Standard Leamington stuff, nobody gave it a second thought. 
I wasn’t interested in Paul’s attackers: only in the work of art 
they’d created. 

“Come back with me,” I said. “My flat’s just the other side 
of the station.” Paul said nothing. His shirt and blazer were 
torn, but they covered him well enough. My flat was a couple 
of whitewashed rooms above a shop. I poured him a bath and 
helped him get into it. He’d been punched and kicked around, 
but nothing was broken. His pale skin was already showing 
bruises. He dried himself, shivering. When he tried to get dressed 
again, I took his arm and pulled him into the bedroom. The 
moonlight through the dusty window illuminated the sheets 
of my narrow bed. 

We lay there for hours, moving across each other like blind 
men trying to identify the dead. I kissed his wounds, tasting 
blood and thin tissue fluid. We came on each other, inside each 
other, more times than I can recall. Despite his lack of muscles 
and his damaged state, Paul’s grip was strong. His sperm was 
as bitter as the darkness in his eyes. We didn’t talk about what 
we felt. Only about what we were doing, as if scripting the film 
that was going on in our heads. 

“T have to go home,” he said eventually. “My parents will be 
worried.” It was near midnight. We sorted our clothes from the 
huddle on the floor, getting everything right except the socks. 


Once we were outside the bedroom, there was no reason to 
kiss, or even touch. “I’ll see you,” he said in the doorway. I 
nodded and closed the door on his silhouette. 

The bed was a tangled wreck of sheets and blankets. The 
smell of our bodies clung to it like a memory. As I straightened 
the lower sheet, the traces of blood and sweat in the pale cloth 
began to resemble an outline. | could see Paul there, lying on 
his side, half curled up. The recovery position. I turned the 
light off and lay down against his image in the dark, hearing 
him cry out as his image dissolved in my arms. 


A week later, he phoned me from a call-box. I said, “Come 
round.” He was wearing a thick cotton short and corduroys. 
The bruises on his face had dried to blackish streaks edged 
with yellow. He looked like a wasp. We got drunk on very 
cheap gin. Paul told me he was going to quit school and get a 
job. He was desperate to move out of his parents’ place. “Can 
I move in with you?” I told him there was no chance. We stared 
at each other for a while. Then our mouths were together and 
our hands were pulling at each other’s clothes. 

Afterwards, I didn’t feel like talking. Paul took the hint and 
left. I drank some more gin, then went back into the bedroom. 
His shadow was still drying on the pale sheet. This time he 
was on his back, legs spread, one arm reaching up to the pillow. 
I could see him drifting there, a snapshot of relief and peace. 
Later, I pinned the sheet to my wall and let him watch me sleep. 

It was the mid-sixties. We were the generation who embraced 
free love, drugs and anarchism. But not here. Not in this municipal 
spa town with its statue of Queen Victoria and its fussy little 
tea-shops. Here, the sixties were just another phase of the fifties. 

One evening that spring, I was out with some mates from 
the newspaper when I saw Paul in a Milverton pub. Underage 
drinking was nothing unusual in those days. I ignored him 
completely. He didn’t seem to mind. We moved on before long. 
I glanced back and saw him by the juke-box, reading the list 
of tracks. His shadow on the glass reached out to me. That 
night, after five or six pubs, our gang wandered down into 
South Leamington in search of a few prostitutes. I pretended 
to be more drunk than I was, so they’d go on without me. It 
worked, but simulating nausea led me to throw up over the 
side of the bridge. I stared down into the murky, yellowish 
river and saw myself reflected in its slowness, its lack of clarity. 

Our paths crossed every week or so, linked but not together. 
He’d phone or wait for me in the park. Once I saw him walking 
up Brunswick Street, past the cemetery and the new housing 
estates; I followed him for half an hour before deciding to say 
hello. Somehow the coldness of school stayed with us. The not 
talking thing. I didn’t like to touch him unless we were about 
to make love. In all, I collected fourteen images of him on my 
bedsheets. A fortnight of passion, like a shared holiday spread 
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over a few months of occasional contact. 

The last time was in early summer. Paul was in a bad state of 
nerves. He’d left his parents’ house and moved in with a middle- 
aged man who ran a garage on the riverside industrial estate. 
“He treats me like a houseboy. Someone to fetch and carry for 
him. I wouldn’t mind, but he ignores me half the time. Some- 
times I just have to get out, walk on my own.” For the first 
time, I began to feel some kind of concern for Paul. I made him 
a sandwich and we talked. But it wasn’t long before we were in 
bed again. “Don’t mark me,” he said as I undressed him. He 
was marked already. I knelt before him, giving him the chance 
to dominate and hiding my face from his still, questioning eyes. 

A few weeks after that, I saw him out with his master. Simon 
was a short, heavy-set man with a faintly irritable air. He smoked 
continually. Paul was subdued. He walked just behind the older 
man, keeping in his field of vision. They passed me coming up 
Radford Road, towards the bridge. Paul glanced away from me. 
Even when I was behind them, he didn’t look back. 

That summer was long and overcast. A series of rainstorms 
made the Leam overflow its banks, flooding out the roads and 
shops around the train station. The smell of decaying river 
mud lay underneath the smells of petrol and ozone. I started 
seeing a girl from the newspaper office, Lisa. It was a comfort. 

She wasn’t there the night I was woken by my doorbell at 
three in the morning. The shock of electric light made a torn 
shadow dance in front of my eyes as I crept down the uncarpeted 
stairs. The street was coated with moonlight. He was standing 
on the doorstep, out of breath. I couldn’t see his face clearly. 

“T need a place to stay,” he said. “At least for tonight. Will 
you help me?” A smell of smoke clung to his scruffy clothes. 
Not tobacco smoke. We were sitting on opposite sides of the 
kitchen table. It was a warm night, but he was shivering. There 
was a streak of something dark on his left sleeve. Oil, or ash. 
Another smudge on his cheek, like a bruise. 

I shook my head. “You can’t stay here.” He stared at me. His 
face was very pale. I looked around the kitchen and saw news- 
paper headlines, mugshots that a sub-editor would choose for 
their blank criminal stares. “I’m sorry. You’ve been here before. 
Your fingerprints are on everything.” Including you, his eyes said. 
“Tt’s too dangerous. I’m sorry. Better if you get an early start.” 

He looked at the table. We sat like that for a few minutes. 
Then he said: “Daybreak? The morning shift. I won’t stand 
out so much then.” 

“OK.” I made some coffee, poured a drop of whisky in it. 
I got some canned meat from the kitchen, but he wasn’t hungry. 
I didn’t want to ask him what had happened. “Is Simon after 
you?” I said. He shook his head. As the first tremor of daylight 
stirred behind the curtains, I took two crumpled tenners from 
my wallet - all the cash I had - and put them on the table in 
front of him. He paused, then slowly picked them up. 
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I wanted to kiss him then. I wanted to take him into the 
bedroom and caress him until his semen filled my mouth and 
his cries filled my head. But we didn’t touch again. When it 
was nearly daylight outside, he stood up and put his jacket 
on. “Good luck,” I said. 

“And you.” I sat there, listening to his footsteps on the stair- 
case. The closing of the front door was only just audible. I de- 
cided to make some more coffee and go into work early. But 
I couldn’t move. Work meant seeing the early morning news 
and knowing what he’d done. Worse, it meant losing the faint 
trace of smoke that still hung in the bright air. 


The next two decades were pretty uneventful. At least if you 
lived in Warwickshire. I moved from journalism to printing, 
bought a new flat just outside Leamington, got married. I’m 
not sure what stopped me leaving. Family, memories, the security 
of the familiar. Paul was a part of that. Not that I thought he’d 
come back - I just could never let go of things. My wife said I 
was like a canal: whatever got into me stayed there and couldn’t 
be dredged out. Our marriage only lasted four years. It wasn’t a 
cover: I just didn’t want to be alone. These days, it’s all I want. 

One chilly morning in March 1992, a few weeks before an 
election that changed nothing, a small package dropped through 
my letter-box. It was wrapped in brown paper and masking 
tape. When I eventually got it open, there was nothing there 
but a photo and some kind of dried-out insect. The photo was 
quite old, black and white. Despite the fading and the lack of 
focus, I recognised him at once. He was standing in a park, 
gazing past the photographer at something in the distance. The 
trees around him were not much more than shadows. It was 
early evening. He looked about fifteen. 

On the back of the photo was an address in Kenilworth, barely 
ten miles away, and a date: the next Friday, 6pm. Something 
about the date seemed familiar, but I couldn’t place it. The 
dead insect was a grub, but made of some dark material, almost 
like wood. How could a larva have a shell? Then I realised. It 
was a pupa, unhatched, its jointed tail dried into a permanent 
question-mark. It was so light that a breath could blow it off 
my hand. There was no point taking it apart: there was nothing 
there but dust. 

The bus to Kenilworth took less than half an hour. Could he 
really have lived here all these years? If not, how did he know 
my address? Or had someone else known about us? Surely not 
his parents. Was this some kind of set-up? As I got off the bus 
in the surprisingly modern-looking centre of the old village, 
I felt like everyone was watching me. The exposure I'd given 
up so much to prevent. Twilight reduced the trees along a steep 
avenue to iron silhouettes, like bars. Suddenly I knew what 
the date meant. The twenty-fifth anniversary of the first time 
we'd slept together. And six o’clock was the time I’d found him 


BLACK AND WHITE DESPITE THE 
FADING AND THE LACK OF FOCUS, 
I RECOGNISED HIM AT ONCE. HE 
WAS STANDING IN A PARK, GAZING 
PAST THE PHOTOGRAPHER AT 
SOMETHING IN THE DISTANCE. 
THE TREES AROUND HIM HERE 
NOT MUCH MORE THAN SHADOWS. 
IT WAS EARLY EVENING. HE 
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lying on the bandstand, his face dark with blood. 

My copy of the A-Z map was out of date, but these streets 
hadn’t changed in a long time. I turned off the avenue into a 
road of thin Victorian houses, leaded windows framed by iron 
scrollwork. The address said number 43. Confused, I checked 
the numbers on either side, then re-read the back of the photo. 
Number 43 was derelict. The curtained windows were heavily 
coated with dust; the doorway was boarded up. Then I noticed 
that a side window next to the door had been removed, leaving 
a black rectangle of empty space. Was this an assignation, not 
a visit? We’d never done that in the old days. But there was 
a first time for everything. 

It looked like no-one had lived here for a while. The carpet 


had mostly rotted away, and the wallpaper felt soft and tacky. 
Gaps in the roof striped the bare staircase with daylight. I walked 
slowly up to the first floor. Damp had painted a forest in the 
hallway. The bedroom contained a rusty, narrow frame. On 
a cabinet, a mirror reflected a blur of light from the window. 
Something was moving behind the wall, tapping. As if dislodged 
like a sudden fall of snow, a shadow peeled itself from the wall 
and floated towards me. | felt a brittle mouth scratch against 
mine, paper fingers touching my neck. I turned away, shiver- 
ing. Another shadow worked loose from the ceiling above the 
bed and fell on me. A deeper kiss. Muscles stirring against 
mine. A brief pressure at my crotch. Then nothing. 

Another shadow embraced me in the hallway, loosening 
my shirt. In the mildewed cell of the bathroom, I felt a shape- 
less hand run its broken nails down my spine. By the time I’d 
gone back down the stairs, I was naked. It was Paul every time. 
Negatives, burnt-out shells of desire and tenderness. I counted 
them: fourteen moments of contact. Fourteen shadows. I ended 
up in the bedroom again, weeping as I came into a mouth of 
dust and lifeless tissue. It was night outside. 

Slowly, more by touch than the hints of moonlight, I put on 
my clothes. This wasn’t where Paul had lived. It was the house 
we could have shared. But there was no reason to stay. 


Things are different now. I watch TV, read magazines, know 
that the rules have changed. But what’s inside can be harder 
to change than laws and taboos. Back in the late 1980s, a War- 
wickshire councillor declared: “It is not a matter of prejudice. 
We are trying to get back to the time when, if this kind of thing 
happened, it happened out of sight and out of mind.” But out 
of sight and out of mind is not alive. Whatever. It’s all in the 
past now. Only a collection of stills. 

That photograph of Paul was the starting point. Over the 
fourteen years since then, I’ve collected thousands of photos 
and sketches. Teenage boys and adult men, clothed and naked, 
aroused and dormant. Mostly from private collections, old black- 
and-white snapshots, yellowed at the edges. Somehow, I never 
lose hope that I’ll find another image of him. Not brittle and 
dried out like I am now, but as he was then. Newly awake, open 
to a love that never came and bodies that came all too easily. 

But I’m no more in love with the memory of Paul than I was 
with the real boy. What I’m in love with is memory itself. Can 
you honestly say that you’re any different? We never give up 
trying to pin down the essence of life: a dried pupa, a stained 
tissue. To make it permanent. And then make it live again. 


Joel Lane is the author of a book of short stories, The Farth Wire (Egerton Press); a book of 
poems, The Edge of the Screen (Arc); and two novels, From Blue To Black and The Blue Mask 
(Serpent's Tail). He has edited a horror anthology, Beneath the Ground (Alchemy Press), 
and with Steve Bishop an anthology of crime fiction, Birmingham Noir (Tindal Street Press). 
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This, as the title already tells you, is all 
about cats that aren’t there. And by cats I 
mean the small domestic kind, not big lions 
and other stuff, or cool, jazz-type people. 

Are you with me so far? Good. 

Anyway, it started like this. The phone 
went, about nine in the morning. I was half 
way into my pants, the store opening at 
ten, and had to hop over to answer it. And 
when I pick it up I hear like, “Lenn-tieee!” 

My name’s Leonard Melnic, by the way. 
Just Len to my friends. My girlfriend’s the 
only person that I let call me Lenny since, 
like what, I’m still going to have people 
call me Lenny when I’m one hundred years 
old or something? I’m twenty four, and 
am into comic books and garage music 
and all kind of films, except subtitled ones. 
I have this party trick where I play bongos 
and eat a whole Big Mac at the same time 
— you try it. Not so easy, huh? And I work 
at that big alternative bookstore on Union, 
Rolling Paper. 

My girlfriend’s Megan, and she’s only 
eighteen, and a Goth. Which means she has 
long, very straight dark hair with purple 
streaks in it, and is into S&M clothes and 
imagery, though not the reality. We tried 
a spanking session once, at her insistence, 
and she didn’t speak to me for practically 
a whole week. 

So anyway, “Lenn-iieee!” 
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And it’s Megan, which surprises me since 
she only works at the beauty parlor in the 
afternoon and is usually right out of it until 
at least ten-thirty. 

“Hey, what’s up?” 

“Get over here, please!” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Of course not! There’s been a cat in 
my room! I got up to pee, and there were 
scratches on the furniture!” 

So I look at my watch. Megan’s is ten 
minutes away. The store? Twenty, in the 
other direction. 

“Ts it still there?” 

“That’s what I want you to find out!” 

And then she starts making this whim- 
pering noise that simply breaks my heart. 

The strange thing about Megan, see, is 
that even though she’s a Goth and into all 
kinds of witchy stuff like candles and amu- 
lets and Tolkein posters, she just can’t stand 
cats. In the first place, they give her the 
creeps. And in the second, she’s allergic to 
them. 

I don’t like them either. They’re all sniffy, 
like some fox who won’t give you the time 
of day. And they have this thing where they 
jump in your lap and you try to get them 
off, and they don’t want to move and dig 
their claws in. Yow! But I’m not scared of 
them the way Megan is. So I get over there. 

I go up the staircase to her third floor 
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walk-up, and when I knock on the door I 
hear this thump, like someone jumping 
around. And the door comes open a few 
seconds later, and there’s Megan standing 
there, looking cute in just her scanties, but 
looking pretty wide-eyed and scared with 
iLis 

“What was that noise?” I ask her. 

“T was standing on the bed.” 

“T thought that was for mice? What, like 
a cat can’t climb up on a bed?” 

“Oh, shut up, stupid! Just get in here!” 
And she yanks me inside, strong despite 
the fact she’s pretty tiny. “Look for the damn 
thing!” 

So I begin The Great Cat Hunt. Megan 
hops back on the bed, teetering around and 
looking foxier than ever. And she keeps 
trying to direct me, going, “Over there, look 
behind that,” and such-like. But who’s do- 
ing the work here, me or her? 

All I find of interest, in the end, is a pile 
of old teen romance mags in the bottom 
of a closet, and a big purple vibrator that 
I’ve never seen before. And Megan jumps 
off the bed and snatches it out of my hand 
and puts it away at that point, so she’s 
obviously calmed down a little. 

“There’s nothing here,” I tell her, still 
smirking a bit about the vibrator and the 
way she’s looking flushed. “It probably 
went out through the window.” 


“That’s the crazy thing!” she wails now. 
“There weren’t any windows open! How 
could the thing get in or out?” 

So I ask her to show me the scratches. 
And there they are, clear as day, on two 
of the legs of her rickety dining table and 
one of the chairs. I bend down and inspect 
them carefully. And finally, I purse my lips. 

“Hmm, it looks like a cat.” I hope that 
my tone sounds impressive. “Do you think 
it could be Mr Paws?” 

But Megan sounds less than overwhelm- 
ed by my brilliant deduction. 

Fortunately for her, there are no cats in 
her building since pets aren’t allowed. But 
if you look out her kitchen window into 
the space out back, you can usually see a 
big fat tabby sitting on the first floor win- 
dow ledge of the building behind this one. 
He belongs to an old lady, and is the laziest 
cat you’ve ever seen, only ever moving him- 
self at meal-times. We looked out the win- 
dow now, and there he was, a rotund ball 
of fur. 

Mr Paws couldn’t climb onto a cinder- 
block, let alone up here. 

So we’re both pretty puzzled. I do my 
best to calm her down, which involves kid- 
ding her a lot and tickling her. And the fact 
that she’s still in her underwear starts to 
get to both of us. 

But I’m already late at the store. I swear 


it, man, this Protestant Work Ethic shit? 
It’s gonna be the death of me. 


Nine-thirty the next morning, the phone 
goes again. 

“Lenn-iiee!” 

And I think oh fuck. 

“My curtains are shredded! I think it’s 
still hiding in here!” 

But I know perfectly well it isn’t. Megan’s 
place isn’t that big, and I searched every 
square inch of it. I remind her of that, get- 
ting rather annoyed while I do so. 

“Tf I come round there, I’m going to be 
late again, and Chan’ll have my guts!” 

“You're a mean son-of-a-bitch!” she tells 
me. And then she hangs up. 

I didn’t see or hear from her the whole 
day. 

The next morning at nine-thirty? 

Yep, you guessed it. 

“Pleeease!” 

So I get round there. Megan’s pretty sha- 
ken-up by this time. And yes, her curtains 
are shredded up pretty badly. So I try to 
think this through. 

“Cats usually leave a smell,” I tell her. 
“But there isn’t one. Can you find any fur?” 

We looked, and didn’t. 

“You could try, like, sprinkling talcum 
powder on the floor, seeing if it leaves any 
paw marks?” 
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But she’s too freaked to get her head 
round anything sensible right now, and she 
keeps clinging on to me, and this time we 
do end up making out, at ten-fifteen in the 
morning. Just call that striking a blow for 
the ordinary working man. 

Sometime mid-afternoon, Megan shows 
up in the store and says, “I want some 
books on ghosts.” 

“Say what?” 

“Tt’s a ghost-cat. It’s the only thing it can 
be. And I want a book on exorcisms too.” 

“Don’t priests do that?” 

“God, Lenny. You know I’m not religi- 
ous.” 

So she ends up buying three volumes, 
using my discount. And when she’s gone, 
Chan Park, the store’s joint-owner, comes 
sauntering across to me with the usual su- 
percilious look on his face. 

Now Chan’s a pretty stylish-looking dude, 
always dressed in leather, with a little mous- 
tache and goatee beard that I have to admit 
look pretty cool on a Korean. And he’s very 
smart, and reads a lot of heavy non-fiction 
stuff. But he does have airs and graces. Yeah 
right, like he thinks nobody knows he drops 
so many E’s at the weekend he’d end up 
humping Genghis Khan if Genghis Khan 
smiled at him nicely. 

“So, Leonard,” he says. “It seems your 
barely legal girlfriend has wigged out com- 
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pletely.” 

Which is designed to annoy me and does, 
since he’s always making snide remarks 
about Megan’s age. But I don’t respond. 
In the first place, I’m already in the dog- 
house for the second late-show in a week. 
And in the second, | have this theory by 
now, and maybe Chan’s the right person 
to try it out on. 

I explain what’s been going on, and he 
keeps looking at me like I’m on something. 

“Do you agree with her, about the ghost 
stuff?” 

“No, man. She’s a Goth, and Goths be- 
lieve in that shit. What I think, see, is that 
there’s this kind of alternate world, just 
like ours but different, and - ” 

“Leonard?” Chan just snaps. “Would you 
spare me all the Star Trek bullshit? Yes, OK 
[ll admit, quantum theory does point to the 
probability of separate planes of existence. 
But they’re kept apart, quite strongly I’d 
imagine. I’d suggest it would take the force 
of something like a black hole to break 
through. And do you think a fucking cat 
would go to all that trouble just to shred 
your little girlfriend’s curtains?” 

Thad to admit that didn’t sound too like- 
ly. 
“But I'll tell you what it might be, though.” 
And he’s gone ever so slightly smirky 
now, so that I can’t tell whether he’s jerk- 
ing my chain or not. 

But he starts to tell me all about this dude 
called Professor Stephen Hawking. I think 
I saw him on the TV once - he’s the guy 
who talks funny, right? And apparently, this 
guy has figured out how much the entire 
galaxy weighs - 

“How did he do that? I mean, that’s im- 
possible!” 

Chan rolls his eyeballs up before conti- 
nuing. 

And has realised that there isn’t enough 
mass ~ I think I’ve got this right - to create 


enough gravity to hold the whole fuck- 
wad together. So he gets this idea that there 
might be other stuff out there called Dark 
Matter, which we can’t see or touch. And 
there are other scientists who are looking 
for it now, and some of them even think 
they’ve found some. 

I almost burst in with how? again, but 
my head’s throbbing a little and I’m wait- 
ing for Chan to get to the point. 

“Think about this.” And he’s grinning 
openly by now. “If there is Dark Matter, 
why should it just be like dust, floating in 
space? I’m made of matter. So are you. So’s 
that delivery you haven’t unpacked yet.” 

“T guess so.” 

“And so, why shouldn’t Dark Matter form 
real, even living objects? Like cats?” 

And he walks off grinning like he’s just 
made out with Brad Pitt and Brad Pitt’s 
cloned twin brother. 

I was pretty sure that he was mostly 
yanking my chain. But knowing Chan and 
the way he likes to air his knowledge, I 
was also pretty sure that that Dark Matter 
stuff was based in fact. 

My head was still throbbing slightly by 
the time we closed up, and I thought about 
it all the way to Megan’s. Matter that wasn’t 
there, but was? Non-existent stuff that some 
egg-head could prove did exist? Wow, the 
world just kept on getting weirder, and sci- 
ence wasn’t exactly helping matters any. 

When Megan opened the door, there 
were, like, a hundred thousand candles lit 
up all behind her. And she was clutching 
a bible which she’d borrowed from the 
Baptist spinster two floors down. 

“I am never going to get her off my back 
now,” Megan complained. “She kept ask- 
ing if I want to go to church.” 

Anyway, the whole point was - as 
you've probably guessed - she was about 
to perform an exorcism, and was waiting 
for yours truly to join in. I tried explaining 


to her about Dark Matter, but she didn’t 
buy it, not a bit. 

“Weighed the galaxy?” she kept on say- 
ing. “That’s such total bullshit!” 

So we did the whole Rod Steiger bit. No- 
one’s head span around. No-one chucked. 
Nothing at all happened, except | practi- 
cally set fire to my pants when I stepped 
backwards into a row of candles. But at 
the end of it, Megan had a strange, satis- 
fied look on her face, calm like. 

“It’s gone,” she told me. “I can feel things 
like that.” 

Like I keep on pointing out, she is a Goth. 

I decided to do the noble, gentlemanly 
thing, though. 

“Look, I'll stay over tonight, just to make 
sure everything’s gone back to normal.” 

“Sounds nice.” 

And she starts rubbing up against me, 
so I have to push her back a little. 

“No! You know what'll happen if we do 
that. I’ll fall flat asleep afterwards. I have 
to stay, like, focused.” 

Typically of Megan, though, she doesn’t 
let it go at that, and it doesn’t take long 
before I succumb. But I force myself to get 
up straight away when we're done, since I 
have a duty to perform tonight. Think 
tough. Think steely. Think Clint Eastwood 
in that movie where he’s protecting the 
President, The Bodyguard. Shit, no, that’s 
Kevin Costner. 

“Coffee, wench,” I command Megan. 

And she honestly doesn’t mind. She’s got 
this special glow about her now. 

“Are you really going to stay up all night?” 

“T hope so, just to make sure. Have you 
got some ups?” 

Of course she did. It’s the way Goth chicks 
stay so thin. 

Anyway, there I am at four in the morn- 
ing, sitting at the foot of Megan’s bed. And 
Megan’s snoring really loudly - Jesus! And 
my eyelids are starting to get heavy, and I 


don’t really want to take another up - I, 
you know, have my health to think of. So 
I force myself. Show true grit. Real, rigid 
determination. 

In the Line of Fire, that’s the one. 

And guess what, I did it. Stayed awake 
the whole way through till dawn. 

So the daylight starts shining through 
Megan’s thin, shredded curtains. 

And there are huge parallel scratches on 
the plaster of the wall beneath them. 

Megan goes berserk when she wakes up. 

“You fell asleep! For God’s sake!” 

“No I didn’t.” 

“You must have done!” 

But I know what the truth is. And ’'m 
realizing something else as well. Not just 
that I didn’t see anything. There wasn’t a 
sound. And you’d have heard a scritching 
as the claws went down the plaster, at the 
very least. 

So I keep thinking . . . Dark Matter! Stuff 
that actually exists, but isn’t there. 

And the next thing, there’s this awful 
noise from out back. Megan and I both rush 
to the kitchen window, just in time to see a 
gruesome sight. 

The downstairs window of the block be- 
hind is open. And through it, we can see 
the old lady who owns Mr Paws. Or thought 
she did. Because Mr Paws is all over her 
face, scratching and yowling. And she’s 
screaming her head off. 

After a few seconds of this, Mr Paws lets 
go and jumps out through the window, 
where he prowls around the little courtyard, 
his back arched, all snarly. 

And this from a cat who wouldn’t move 
a muscle if you stuck a knife up its fat ass. 

“What’s got into him?” Megan asks, her 
voice extremely quivery now. 

“T don’t know.” 

An ambulance came after a while. And 
then a couple of guys with long thick 
gloves, who still had a hell of a time getting 


Mr Paws into a basket. 

After that, everything just calmed down 
flat to normal. 

Megan was still somewhat freaked, but 
if I was late for work again I knew that 
Chan would fire me. 

I thought about it all day, though. And 
this is what I half-way figured. Look, it must 
be cool in some ways being a Dark Matter 
cat. You can move about and do stuff with- 
out anyone being able to stop you. Hell, if 
I was a Dark Matter Leonard Melnic - 

Well, you get the picture. 

But it must get pretty boring after a while. 
Like, wouldn’t it be better to have an actual 
real body and be able to do realer stuff? 

Where’s the body come from though? 
Could Dark Matter and... er... Mattery 
Matter exist in the same place? 

Mr Paws? 

And the way that he behaved? Well, it 
seemed to make sense that Dark Matter 
creatures would have a dark nature. 

I didn’t go back to Megan’s that evening, 
because the idea freaked me out too much. 

But at eight pm, the phone goes. 


“There’s someone in here!” 

“The cat?” 

“No, a person! I can’t see her! But she’s 
in the bathroom, moving stuff around!” 

“Fuck Megan, just get out of there, right 
now!” 

I only begin wondering why Meg called 
the intruder ‘she’ after I’ve put the phone 
down. Since she couldn’t see who it was, 
and intruders are usually ‘he’. 

Maybe she sensed something. 

As I said at the beginning of this, it is ten 
minutes to Megan’s. More like five if you’re 
moving fast. 

Twenty fucking minutes passed before I 
saw her shadowy figure coming down the 
street. Twenty god-almighty friggit minutes 
during which I paced and clenched and 


almost went insane. 

So I throw open my window, and I’m 
about to ask her where she’s been, when 
I see that there’s a big bag thrown over her 
shoulder. 

“You packed?” 

She looks up at me, but I can’t see her 
features. 

“T’ve got some expensive stuff! I’m not 
insured, you know!” 

“You fucking packed, with an intruder 
in your place?” 

“Don’t talk to me like that! I’m coming 
up!” 

About half a minute later, I can hear her 
footsteps coming up the stairs, and I’m 
reaching for my doorknob - 


And I’m still there now, with my hand half- 
way towards it, but not moving. 

Megan’s banging on the door, and saying 
the same things over and over. They started 
out whiney-bewildered, and then whiney- 
frightened. Now she’s sounding whiney- 
cross. 

“Lenn-iieee? Please! Let me in! Lenny, 
what are you doing?” 

I’m not listening to the words any more. 
Just to the tone of her voice. Trying to detect 
something. 

What? 

Like. . . sly. Deceptive. 

Something. . . just not right. 

You see, I may not be any Professor 
Stephen Hawking, but I’ve figured out one 
thing for myself. 

If there really are such things as non- 
existent cats, then a lot of them, without a 
doubt, have non-existent owners. 


Tony Richardsis the author of two published novels, The Harvest 
Bride and Night Feast, and has written stories for numerous 
magazines and anthologies. His last story for TTA was ‘Going 
Back’ in TTA29. Tony is currently a full-time freelance, living 
in London with his wife. 
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What Makes A Cult Film? 

There is no formula for the creation of a cult 
film, although perhaps the Coen brothers have 
come closest to defining such a thing. You can list 
the ingredients of cult films: offbeat topics, non- 
formulaic situations, quirky characters, singularity 
of tone, fatalism, cynicism, surreality, an epic per- 
versity of vision, darkness, psychological power, 
the presentation of a worldview that is simultane- 
ously adult and childish. Cult films develop retro- 
actively as a mystique silts up around them, or 
they are the product of cult directors like ‘Beat’ 
Takeshi, Wes Anderson and David Lynch. 

Such filmmakers are often drawn to tales that 
provide a mystical key to aberrant human beha- 
viour. They look for patterns in life that will allow 
us to make sense of sudden change. To lock those 
patterns into purely psychological or supernatural 
roots is to provide solutions that are too pat and 
tidy, so cult filmmakers prefer to reflect the com- 
plex conundra of real life in obscure but unsettling 
ways. In Mulholland Drive, the back of a sunny 
diner conceals the unseen horrors of a nightmare. 
In American Beauty, street detritus caught in an 
air current symbolises the randomness of exist- 
ence. In Montenegro, life in a nightclub where a 
man can die unmourned is made more appealing 
than the sanctity of home and family. In Donny 
Darko, a sinister giant rabbit is linked with death 
and the end of time. In Miracle Mile, a frightened 
man attempts to warn disbelievers about the world’s 
end against a background of chiming cuckoo clocks. 

The paradoxical juxtaposition of light and dark- 
ness is a key element to cult films, as is a heretical 
attitude toward the status quo. Thinking broadly 
about cult films, one can produce a more wide- 
ranging selection than the usual student-repertory 
staples like Blue Velvet, Happiness, Election, Rush- 
more, The Royal Tenenbaums, Brazil, The Thin Red 
Line, Blade Runner or Ghost World. My personal 
leftfield list would have to include Wild Target, Beau 


WAL, 
Travail, La Communidad, Session 9, Uzumaki, 
Spirited Away, After Hours, La Madre Muerta, Toto 
The Hero and Darkness In Tallin as well as puzzle- 
movies like Europa, 8 Women, The Last Of Sheila, 
Drowning By Numbers and White Of The Eye. 

European filmmakers seem more successful at 
blending fantasy with reality than their US equi- 
valents, perhaps because they’re not fighting to 
fit a demographic. An independent film is usually 
the vision of an individual, whereas studio movies 
are more likely to fall into two categories; a suit’s 
idea of what every kid wants to see, or a committee 
project seeking plaudits for cinematic gravitas. 
The best cinema has nothing to do with budget 
or starpower, and everything to do with the vision 
(however wrongheaded) of its creator. For example, 
big budget fantasies like Hudson Hawk, The Fifth 
Element or 12 Monkeys (all, curiously, with Bruce 
Willis) baited critics by mixing ludicrous ideas 
with grand entertainment. Hudson Hawk, a loose 
reworking of barking mad spy films like 99 And 
44/100th Percent Dead, must surely be ready for 
rehabilitation and cult status by now, if only for 
the scene in which Andie MacDowell speaks Dol- 
phin. The Fifth Element was so successful in trans- 
ferring the elements of a European graphic novel 
into space opera that Variety ran a hysterical panic- 
review warning US audiences away from it. 1995’s 
12 Monkeys was an expansion of ideas suggested 
by the 29 minute-long art film La Jetee of 1962, 
and arrived intact in cinemas thanks to its idio- 
syncratic director Terry Gilliam. 

Cult films have a high strike-rate when it comes 
to providing at least one perfectly appropriate im- 
age. In The Fifth Element, Milla Jovovitch’s charac- 
ter Leeloo, clad only in Gaultier rubber straps, leaps 
free into the sky, thousands of feet above the night- 
marish urban chaos. In After Hours, burned-out 
urbanite Griffin Dunne uses a bar toilet which fea- 
tures graffiti of a man getting a blow-job from a 
shark. In Miracle Mile, Anthony Andrews literally 
becomes history when he sinks into the LaBrea 
tar pits to be united with dinosaurs. In Ask Me If 
I’m Happy, a moving deathbed scene splits open 
to reveal a vast theatre audience watching. In The 
Long Day Closes, a child’s memory of Christmas 
places a snow scene inside his house. And in Vid- 
ocq, a cloaked murderer sweeps through storm- 
swept Paris streets in a mirror-faced mask that re- 
flects his victim’s agonies. 

Cult cinema can also provide a certain type of 
ascetic experience, akin to looking down into clear 
water. The structure of these films can have a de- 
ceptively simple logic. You can’t remove a single 
scene without affecting the rest. Beau Travail has 
this austere, shocking singularity of vision; there 
is no other film I can think of that presents the 
destructiveness of machismo in such basic terms. 
The 1998 Foreign Film Oscar-winner Character, 
with its Kafkaesque darkness, its melancholy cru- 


elty and its extraordinarily deep-field photography, 
also strips bare a man’s life, but in an opposite 
style-of baroque complexity. 

But when you're planning a night out, how can 
you tell which movies will offer up an original ex- 
perience and which won't? Where are the future 
cult films? Well, you know that any film currently 
appearing on the side of a McDonalds milk shake 
will have been approved as family viewing by hun- 
dreds of executives with big hair and conservative 
suits, but what about those small British films that 
come and go? They’re quirky and personal and 
therefore better, aren’t they? This is where it gets 
more complicated, because while UK indie flicks 
like Pandemonium, Disco Pigs, 24 Hour Party People 
or Once Upon A Time In The Midlands promise 
oddball cult delights, they also seem unconcerned 
with the real language of film. Rather than creating 
tension or providing appealing characters they rely 
too much on devices familiar from TV shows, ironic 
audience-winks and over-elaborate camerawork. 

The cult film aims at paving a road between art- 
house and dumb-kid cinema. The directors of sleep- 
ers sometimes only manage to make one good film, 
because they’ve let their ideas gestate over a long 
period. Their second films are rushed into produc- 
tion to capitalise on their initial crossover hits. They 
become directors with a narrow but loyal fan base, 
and never manage to make a perfect sleeper again. 

When it comes to cult horror films, Rosemary’s 
Baby and The Exorcist succeeded because they pre- 
sented fantastical situations in a mature framework. 
They concerned the alienation of childbirth and 
parental loss of control, the latter being almost a 
sequel to the former. A mother’s worst fears are 
confirmed when she realises that the child she 
carries is not innocent, and years later, the child 
becomes an enemy of all the mother stands for. 
Both could easily have been played out as straight 
psychological dramas. That was their trick, to com- 
bine fantasy with the conviction of adult emotions. 
In The Exorcist, Ellen Burstyn’s character reveals 
her flaws as she suffers the irrationality of des- 
peration. This same character device is also the 
key to films like The Vanishing and The Innocents. 

The Wicker Man was one of two films (together 

. with Don’t Look Now, with which it was released 
in a double bill) abandoned by the new owners of 
British Lion as uncommercial. Although it stars 
Christopher Lee and features Ingrid Pitt, it is the 
antithesis of a traditional Hammer horror. Filled 
with folk-tunes, sunshine and light, flowers, earth 
myths and mysticism, it presents Pagan worship- 
pers as level-headed and attractive people, while 
Edward Woodward’s painfully upright Christian 
copper is a humourless and prescriptive killjoy. 
The island of Summerisle’s determination to wor- 
ship the old gods seems desirable and even sen- 
sible, throwing Woodward into relief as a blindsided 
God-botherer who gets a well-deserved comeup- 
pance. That this much tampered-with film could 
one day prove to be a cult hit reveals how import- 
ant audience approval is in the process. 

Everyone wants to get their film seen, of course, 
and I see both sides of the problem because I’m 
also a scriptwriter. This is a job I recommend to 
anyone who likes being repeatedly hit over the 
head with a plank. You come to realise that great 
cinematic images come about almost accidentally, 
and that they’re tough to write into scripts organi- 


cally. Who would have thought that a low-budget 
film about Tilda Swinton changing gender over 
300 years would become the cult hit Orlando? That 
you could enjoy a film in which some static shots 
last for minutes, as they do in The Long Day Closes? 
That you could love films about cannibalism, like 
Delicatessen and Ravenous, or sexually obsessed 
haireutting, like The Hairdresser’s Husband? 

Cult cinema is often unsafe cinema. It has the 
courage to venture where its audience is nervous 
of going. That automatically limits its popularity. 
Empire magazine called Character ‘demanding’, 
but it’s not at all. It simply requires you to stay 
focused for around an hour and a half, and in re- 
turn it provides you with revelations. 

In order to create a cult film, it’s worth looking 
at those writers quietly tilling their personal terri- 
tories - that’s where many of the quirkiest and 
most individual ideas can be uncovered. Alex De 
La Iglesias’s La Comunidad presents a social group 
united by death, greed and mutual dependency. 
This poisonous Hitchcock-style thriller is destined 
for cult status because it also exhibits a camp sensi- 
bility, something slightly deranged, lurid, larger 
than life. Cult films don’t try hard to make you 
fall in love with them. It’s as if the director says 
‘Here’s my movie, take it or leave it. And that, 
pretty much, is how Stephan Elliot filmed Priscilla, 
Queen Of The Desert. When he tried to repeat the 
trick using even wilder outback caricatures in Wel- 
come To Woop Woop, based on Douglas Kennedy’s 
novel The Dead Heart, audiences - and more sadly, 
distributors — sensed he was trying too hard (even 
though it contains the funniest gag ever constructed 
around a clip of The Sound Of Music). In Elliot’s 
The Eye Of The Beholder (based on another cult 
novel), Ewan McGregor obsessively tracks a female 
serial killer across America for over a decade. This 
film proved too strange to find any audience at all, 
but I would certainly class it as a cult film. Timing 
is essential, and many of tomorrow’s cult favourites 
will only become apparent after the circumstances 
surrounding them have died away, leaving the films 
to be seen and discovered for their merits alone. 


The Eye Of The Beholder 
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KING OF TWILIGHT 
THE FILMS OF GUY MADDIN 


From his home in the isolated and frigid north- 
land of Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada, filmmaker 
Guy Maddin has consistently created a body of 
work that is unlike any other. His black comedic 
fantasies of love and death are always technically 
inventive and lovingly detailed in their ambition 
to remake the world into that of cinema. Maddin’s 
unique style reproduces the crackle and pops of 
early-talkie soundtracks while the films themsel- 
ves look extraordinarily like the real thing. Deep 
shadows, colour tints, and ironic intertitles all con- 
tribute to the illusion. 

Isolated from the trends and artistic compro- 
mises that pass for Hollywood feature films, as 
well as the more mundane and banal projects that 
have suffocated the ‘independent’ film leagues, 
Maddin’s work eschews the stifling constraints 
of naturalism and unimaginative scenarios for 
full-on excursions into horror, obsession, tragi- 
comedy, romance, melodrama, and an almost 
childlike wonder for pure artifice. Whether it’s 
the nightmarish black and white feverdream of 
his first feature Tales from the Gimli Hospital 
(1988) or the absinthe-soaked ode to the French 
decadents that is Twilight of the Ice Nymphs 
(1997), his last feature-film to date, Guy Maddin 
is a conjuror of a kind of cinematic magic all too 
rare nowadays. 

Maddin’s peculiar vision sometimes balances 
uneasily between wicked invention and preten- 
sion, but his films are rescued from an air of self- 
satisfaction by their inimitable humour and un- 
abashed love for movies in all their various per- 
mutations. When it comes to the power of the 
visual, Maddin is not a snob. Branding Maddin 
a mere rogue in the art of pastiche filmmaking 


by Derek Hill 


would be equally careless. He is arguably guilty 
of many things, namely his sometimes alienating 
or disconcerting glibness and self-consciousness, 
but he is much too wily and talented an artist to 
be so wrongly accused of mere mimicry. 

Guy Maddin was born in 1956 to a family that 
claimed host to the twin passions of hairstyling 
and hockey. His mother and aunt ran a beauty 
salon out of the Maddin home and the elder Mr 
Maddin was manager of the Canadian National 
hockey team for many years until his untimely 
death of a stroke. The senior Maddin’s death, 
along with that of Guy’s older brother at the age 
of 16 of suicide, were to become dark stains upon 
Guy’s life and resonate directly in his films years 
later. 

Maddin attended the University of Manitoba 
and majored in business. But the flickering pull 
of cinema was casting a spell on the future direc- 
tor. In the late 1970s, he became involved with 
a small collective of fellow students and teachers 
- cineastes, pranksters and slackers who would 
obsessively watch old reel-to-reel films projected 
upon a bed sheet in the living room of Professor 
Steve Snyder, a man who would become a very 
important mentor for Maddin. The weekends 
spent at Professor Snyder’s house, where the 
group would diligently devour every silent film 
and early-talkie they could screen, became an 
intense informal education for the senses. Who 
needed to go to film school when one could lie 
around all night on the couch and watch nothing 
but silent films? 

Eventually, though, something had to give. It 
was time for Maddin to put into practice what he’d 
distilled from all the hours upon hours of film 


watching. It was time to finally direct a film himself. 

The result was the short film The Dead Father 
(1986), a brilliantly macabre tale of a young man 
(John Harvey) who must deal with not only his 
father’s death, but his father’s inability to stay 
dead. Filmed in black and white and in Maddin’s 
own family home and starring many of his friends 
and family (an affectation and budgetary necessity 
that Maddin would continue up to Twilight of the 
Ice Nymphs) , The Dead Father wonderfully show- 
cases many of the themes and preoccupations 
that ooze from Maddin’s feature-length films (eg 
Freudian neurosis, guilt, denial, to name just a 
few) although the artifice employed here differs 
from his later work. Harvey’s deadpan narration 
and the film’s almost tranquil autumnal suburban 
location owes more of a debt to the films of David 
Lynch (to whom Maddin is wrongly compared 
when examining his other films), EC Comics and 
the paintings of Norman Rockwell than to silent 
films, as his later work does. Although it in no 
way prepares one for the ambitious cinematic 
hallucinations to follow, The Dead Father is never- 
theless an appropriate introduction to Maddin’s 
irreverent sensibilities. 

The success of The Dead Father led to Maddin’s 
confidence in tackling his first full-length feature. 
Inspired by a dusty tome called Gimli Saga, which 
chronicled the sometimes grim exploits of the Ice- 
landic community around Winnipeg in the 19th 
Century, most notably a devastating smallpox epi- 
demic in 1876, Maddin decided to make a full- 
blown historical melodrama - a black and white 
delirium that plays as a feverish lullaby to the joys 
of silent films, as well as a fractured fairy tale for 
adults. 

The film is bookended with scenes in a ‘mod- 
ern’ Gimli hospital, wherein two children dressed 
in traditional Icelandic garb are told a story by 
their Amma (Margaret Anne MacLeod) to ease 
their little minds from the pain of watching their 
mother slowly die from some unknown ailment. 
Soon the children are cast adrift into the past of 
‘a Gimli we no longer know’, and what Maddin 
himself has described as a ‘Gimli the way it ought 
to be’. 

Both afflicted with smallpox, Einar the Lonely 
(Kyle McCulloch) and Gunnar (Michael Gottli), 
find themselves reluctant patients in the cramped 
quarters of the dilapidated Gimli hospital. Death 
pervades every last shadow of the place, forcing 
one to question whether or not the hospital is in 
fact a sanctuary from the epidemic or simply an 
abattoir where patients’ limbs are routinely am- 
putated while the nurses perform puppet shows 
to distract the hapless medical victim. But if that 
isn’t bad enough, young earnest Einar soon grows 
tired of his roommate, Gunnar. Intensely jealous 
of the latter’s ‘gift’ of storytelling, which never 
fails to draw an audience of pretty nurses, Einar 
initiates a battle of words that quickly manifests 
into a very real flesh and blood war. The two men 
quickly engage in a sometimes hilarious and dis- 
turbing passive-aggressive battle of wills, culmi- 
nating in a hallucinatory cat and mouse game 
within the deep dark Gimli woods. 

Much of the film’s strength and power unfolds 
like a perfect nightmarish joke. Einar is splendidly 
hapless; a cowardly ineffectual hero wracked with 
jealousy so poisonous that it’s a wonder that we 


can stay engaged with his plight. Playing the role 
with a fine symmetry of delirium and earnestness, 
Kyle McCulloch manages to become the quintes- 
sential comic patsy. Michael Gottli is equally su- 
perb as the Fatty Arbuckle-like Gunnar, and his 
transition from love-struck nave to homicidal 
cherub is hilarious. 

McCulloch would go on to star in both Arch- 
angel and Careful, playing pretty much the same 
wistful oblivious character; while Gottli would 
go on to have a small though memorable role in 
Archangel. 

Once the very low budget production was com- 
pleted, with substantial financial help from Mani- 
toba Film and Sound, producer Greg Klymkiw 
(who would be the backbone of Maddin’s films 
until the ill-fated The Dikemaster’s Daughter) 
hoped to generate interest in the film by getting 
it shown on the festival circuit. It wasn’t exactly 
an easy route, especially when the Toronto Film 
Festival passed on exhibiting it. Nevertheless, suc- 
cess came Maddin’s way when the legendary Ben 
Barenholtz, at the time head of Circle Films in New 
York City and the man who helped propel both 
John Waters’s Pink Flamingos and David Lynch’s 
Eraserhead into midnight movie nirvana, thought 
there was something marketable with Gimli Hos- 
pital. He was right. The film ended up playing 
for over a year at the Quad Cinema in Greenwich 
Village. 

For his next film, Maddin allowed the celestial 
breezes take him even farther into the realm of 
‘pure cinema’. Based upon an obscure footnote to 
the Great War, wherein thousands of troops from 
around the globe (Canadian, British, American, 
French, Senegalese, among others) convened on 
the town of Archangel in northern Siberia to fight 
off the growing threat of Bolshevism, Maddin’s 
film takes that fascinating yet obscure moment 
in history and freezes it into a crystal ball fit for 
a madman. If Gimli Hospital gave unsuspecting 
viewers a glimpse of the feverish heights Maddin 
was capable of, Archangel overpowers the viewer 
with its story of amnesia, love conquered, and 
love not-so-conquered. 

When heartbroken Lt John Boles (Kyle McCul- 
loch) winds up in Archangel three months after 
the Great War with all of the other stragglers from 
the world’s armies, he falls in love with a striking 
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woman named Veronkha (Kathy Marykuca), who 
Boles believes is actually his dearly departed wife 
Iris. Since Boles, and the other residents of Arch- 
angel suffer from amnesia, who is to know if she 
isn’t? And while Boles desperately tries to win 
over Veronkha’s affections, and another woman, 
Danchuk (Sarah Neville), tries to win Boles over, 
the Great War continues to play out in the dreams 
and nightmares of Archangel’s lost souls, culmi- 
nating in a final ghostly battle against marauding 
phantom invaders. 

Archangel is a frustrating experience for many 
people. It’s arguably Maddin’s most hermetic 
work, isolating the viewer’s emotions within a 
world so enamoured with the technique and love 
of filmmaking that it frequently forgets the heart 
beating beneath the images. But that passion for 
film is also what makes Archangel so memorable, 
as well. Whether it’s the opening dreamy scenes 
of Boles casting his wife’s ashes into the sea aboard 
a steamer ship, Boles whipping a young boy be- 
cause the boy’s cowardly father Jannings (Michael 
Gottli) wouldn’t, the wildly perverse and loaded 
scene of a totally delusional Boles inviting the 
same boy into his bed at night because the boy 
was having nightmares, the absurdist imagery of 
fluffy white bunnies bouncing down from who- 
knows-where to cavort with soldiers awaiting their 
next battle, or the hyper-stylized battle scenes 
that evoke the power and poetry of the best of 
German Expressionism and Josef von Sternberg’s 


films, Archangel is a tremendous piece of work. 
It’s an audacious pacifist fantasy that more than 
lives up to the standard of excellence that Gimli 
Hospital forged. 

Scripted by Maddin and George Toles, the film’s 
hotbed of repressed desires, Freudian sexuality 
and homo-eroticism burn with flames that would 
grow even larger with their next collaboration. 

Unfortunately, once released, Archangel did not 
go on to convince the world at large of Maddin’s 
potential. It just confounded them even more. 

With Careful (1992), Maddin’s follow-up pro- 
duction, he lovingly parodies most notably the 
peculiar German mountain film genre of the 1930s, 
a genre where infamous director Leni Riefenstahl 
first made her name. 

Set in the in the ‘Canadian Alpine’ village of 
Tolzbad, where the residents live in constant terror 
of triggering an avalanche if they don’t ‘heed the 
words’ of their strict moral sense, although talking 
too loudly or behaving in a reckless manner will 
bring down the thunder of ice and snow as well, 
Carefulis Maddin’s most sublimely cruel fable yet. 

The opening montage, narrated by the stoic 
though wise Herr Trotta (Victor Cowie), perfectly 
sets up the film’s precariously balanced narrative 
dominos. As we watch various characters going 
about their daily routines such as removing a tea- 
pot from a stove, chopping down a tree, walking 
along a cliffs edge, sewing, Herr Trotta intones a 
litany of dire warnings: ‘Don’t spill it’; ‘Peril awaits 
the uncautious wayfarer’; ‘Think twice!’; ‘Never 
hold a baby’s face near an open pin’; ‘Silence! 
Propriety’. 

But for some of the residents, namely handsome- 
ly blond Johann (Brent Neale) and his brother 
Grigorss (Kyle McCulloch), the words of caution 
are not enough to prevent their carnal desires from 
blooming. Waking one morning plagued with im- 
pure thoughts for his mother, Zenaida (Gosia Dob- 
rowolska), Johann decides to ‘cure’ himself from 
his guilt and self-loathing by attempting to con- 
front his sinful yearnings. Why deny thoughts of 
incest when you can just act them out? But when 
his mother properly squelches his amorous inten- 
tions, Johann dives off a cliff and subsequently 
initiates an emotional avalanche that threatens 
to smother his surviving family and the village 
of Tolzbad itself. 

But the real focal point of the film is Grigorss, 
the surviving brother, and his rise to prominence 
when he is plucked from Butler School and re- 
ceives a job as the butler to the mysterious Count 
Knotkers (Paul Cox). What should be a momen- 
tous occasion for Grigorss quickly turns dire when 
his own personal avalanche looms over every facet 
of his life. 

Frenzied, perverse, and.joyously depraved, Care- 
fulis Maddin’s masterpiece. Utilizing a two-strip 
colour process, the film is a hallucinatory, satur- 
ated melodramatic fantasy of sexual transgression, 
repression, patricide and the joys of obliviousness. 
It’s also Maddin’s most fevered paean to Germanic 
storytelling hysteria, German Expressionism, and 
the films of Josef von Sternberg and Abel Gance. 

Maddin collaborated on the screenplay with 
George Toles. As in their previous partnership, 
the film becomes a provocative and sometimes 
utterly disturbing distillation of taboo subject mat- 
ter with lubricious dark comedy. Both men have 


frequently called the film a ‘pro-repression’ and a 
‘pro-incest’ film. When it comes to deft black com- 
edy, no subject is too sacred to transgress or shatter 
completely. Like fellow Canadian director David 
Cronenberg, Maddin and Toles view sexuality with- 
in the film as a form of deep psychosis, manifest- 
ing within the characters as a disease instead of 
something natural and encouraging. Of course, 
when characters do attempt to extract or explicate 
their desires, things go horribly awry (which is 
something that could be said about all of Maddin’s 
films) and only go on to serve the void that seems 
to gape at the heels of all the characters. 

Hopes were again high for the film to finally 
break Maddin out of the constraints of low-budget 
filmmaking. Unfortunately, Careful was a complete 
financial disaster. It would be five years before an- 
other Guy Maddin feature would hit the screens. 

Maddin’s next project was the ambitious, though 
ultimately doomed, The Dikemaster’s Daughter. 
Set in Winnipeg, it was to be another exercise of 
melodrama and horror and full-fledged musical 
to boot. Maddin hoped to have horror movie icon 
Christopher Lee and the previously mentioned 
Leni Riefenstahl star in the production. Unfortu- 
nately, after the failure of Careful, producer Greg 
Klymkiw was not convinced that the film was the 
right project at that time. Klymkiw and Maddin 
then decided to part ways and the project remains 
unproduced to this day. Maddin went on to direct 
the highly regarded short film Odilon Redon for 
the BBC, and the experience seemed to have got 
the creative juices flowing once again after so much 
disappointment. 

Twilight of the Ice Nymphs was Maddin’s break 
with his past films in many ways. For the first 
time, ‘name’ actors were to be used, the produc- 
tion was to be far bigger than what Maddin was 
accustomed to, and the black and white nether- 
worlds of German Expressionism, silent films, 
and the crackle of the 1920s in general, were to 
be washed away by a deluge of all things deca- 
dent and ethereal. It was to be a new beginning 
indeed. But as chronicled in Noam Gonick’s ex- 
cellent and revealing documentary Guy Maddin: 
Waiting for Twilight (1997), the production for Tii- 
light of the Ice Nymphs was anything but pleasur- 
able. The film itself is likewise a problematic affair. 

Partially inspired by Norwegian author Knut 
Hamsun’s novel Pan, the story is an awkward 
melange of many of Maddin’s usual preoccupa- 
tions (eg sibling rivalry, jealousy, unrequited love, 
loss of self and identity without really knowing 
it) without any of the more unbridled eccentrici- 
ties that we have come to expect from a Maddin 
film. Technically it’s flawless for a smaller budg- 
eted affair. The film is always visually sumptuous, 
wonderfully designed and is probably the most 
user-friendly Maddin film for the uninitiated. But 
it nevertheless feels hollow and stilted at times, 
even though the story itself is engaging. 

A troubled ex-convict, Peter Glahn (played by 
an uncredited Nigel Whitney), sails to his ances- 
tral home of Mandragora, a magical edenic island 
located in the centre of the world where man and 
nature coexist in a not always hospitable manner. 
While aboard the ship that he is sailing on, Peter 
falls under the spell of the beautiful Juliana Kossel 
(Pascale Bussieres). But once on the island, he also 
falls for another mysterious woman, Zephyr Eccles 


(Alice Krige), as well as having to contend with 
his sometimes tumultuous relationship with his 
sister Amelia (Shelly Duvall). 

Relationships in all their messy and chaotic glory 
are at the centre of the film (as they are in all of 
Maddin’s films), as is the desperate need for the 
characters to be nurtured and accepted by the 
object of their affections without spiralling into 
total oblivion. Held captive by the war between 
the libidinal and the intellect, Peter’s descent into 
the quagmire of love is amusing and telling. But 
more importantly, it’s also hampered by a film 
that is likewise held prisoner by the eternal artistic 
conflict of method and expression. The film never 
quite captures the pure orgasmic richness it aspires 
to, never swallows the viewer whole into its imagi- 
natively designed phantasmagoria. With all of the 
production ingredients there, Maddin himself 
seems unbalanced and uncertain in his new found, 
bigger budgeted Mandragora. 

Much of the acting in the film, however accom- 
plished said actors may be - Krige and RH Thom- 
son as the wonderfully venomous Dr Isaac Solti 
are excellent - contains some wild tone shifts. 
Frank Gorshin as the grubby little Cain Ball seems 
to still be playing his character of The Riddler from 
the Batman television show and Nigel Whitmey’s 
performance is awkward and strangely stilted. 
The absence of, say, Kyle McCulloch in the role 
is sorely noted. 

Perhaps portions of the film’s idiosyncratic per- 
formances stem from Maddin’s looping all of the 
dialogue scenes in post-production. Not a rare thing 
for a director to do, by any measure. But in Nigel 
Whitmey’s case his role was entirely re-recorded 
by another actor, hence Whitmey’s uncredited 
appearance in the finished film. 

Twilight of the Ice Nymphs is not a failure by 
any stretch of the imagination. But is an awkward 
film that will hopefully be seen in years to come 
as the transitional phase it probably is. 

Recently, Maddin’s most significant and most 
highly regarded production has been the short film 
The Heart of the World, a thoroughly self-assured 
six-minute work of genius that was ironically 
commissioned by the Toronto International Film 
Festival to celebrate their 25th Anniversary some 
twelve years after they rejected Gimli Hospital. The 
film is gorgeous, blasphemous and wildly invent- 
ive in its earnest tongue-in-cheek tribute to Soviet 
cinema. From its thunderous score to its outrage- 
ous ‘subliminal’ mise-en-scene, The Heart of the 
World is a special and worthwhile return to form. 

In 2001, Maddin was commissioned by the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet to film their production of Drac- 
ula: Pages from a Virgin’s Diary for Canadian tele- 
vision. From all accounts the result was a com- 
plete success and Maddin has recently mentioned 
that he would like to redo it as an actual feature- 
length film. 

Maddin’s work is frequently disorienting, occasi- 
onally frustrating, but it is always illuminating and 
breathtaking in its persistence of vision. He charts 
his own precarious oceans of parody and melo- 
drama with a style all his own, refusing to keep 
within the parameters of fashion or good taste. 
Whether you think of them as post-modern flick- 
ering phantasms or excursions into a cinematic 
past that never existed, there’s no argument that 
Maddin simply makes films like no one else. 
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Cassie seemed to know exactly when. There had already 

been numerous raids between June and October of 1940, 
when bombs had rained down on Coventry. Factories, shops 
and cinemas left twisted and smoking. There were even inci- 
dents of German planes machine-gun strafing civilians in the 
street. The civilian injury list was high, and almost two hund- 
red people were killed outright in these early raids. 

After all, Coventry was located exactly at the heart of the 
country and Adolf Hitler wanted to show what a surgeon he 
was; show how the heart could be cut out. A beautiful medi- 
aeval and Georgian rosette town boasting resplendent cathed- 
rals and antiquarian buildings, Coventry was a heritage show- 
piece of the English Midlands. And after all again, Coventry 
manufactured the Armstrong- Whitworth Whitley bomber, the 
first plane to penetrate German airspace, and the main instru- 
ment of the torment of Munich. No, not surgery: the Furher 
wanted to show he could bring his fist down and turn it to 
dust. The storm would come, but if only the city might know 
when then the fatalities might be minimised. 

But Cassie knew. Sixteen years old, going on seventeen, 
exactly how she knew is unspeakable, but she knew it in her 
water, in her bowels. Her blood coursed differently. Perhaps 
the moon fattening in the night sky spoke to her; whatever it 
was she knew better than to tell. She’d already learned that 
if she did try to tell, no one would believe her; and that after 
they’d failed to listen they would call her a jitterbug. So she 
knew with certainty, but did not speak. 

Like the dead. 

“The dead can hear you,” her mother Martha had said. 
Martha, who smoked a pipe and who never moved from her 
place by the fireside. “But they can’t speak. They can’t get 
their words out.” 

It started for Cassie when she woke early one morning with 
music playing in her head. Her sleep patterns, already disrupt- 
ed by the nights spent in the Anderson shelter at the bottom 
of the back garden and by the sirens, had broken like an egg- 
yolk, spilling something of her. She felt a mild flow inside her 
and put her hands between her legs. The wetness she found 
there made her think of the residue of sleep, a slippery vernix 
left behind by her dreams. While elder sister Beatie and Martha 
still slept she pulled on her dressing gown and went down- 
stairs. 

The haunting music was still playing in her head. It was a 
piece she’d heard several times, familiar, comforting. Cassie 
switched on the radio. It was tuned to the BBC Home Service, 
and the same piece was playing, perfectly segued with the 
version sounding in her head. She switched the radio off and 
although it became fainter, she continued to hear the music, 
without it missing a beat or dropping a note. After switching 
the radio back on again she sat on a chair and stared hard at 
the radio until the piece had finished playing. When the music 
stopped on the radio, it stopped inside her head, too. 

Cassie went upstairs to her room, dressed hurriedly and 
reached under her bed for a tin tea-caddy, Japanese lacquer- 
style. In it were her savings. After emptying the caddy into 
her purse she went downstairs again, put on her coat and 
allowed the door to click quietly behind her as she let herself 
out. The morning was cold and sharp and there was a rime 
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of frost on the ground. She walked into the city. 

Up Trinity Street to the top of the town and directly to Paynes 
music shop. Too early: it was closed. She stood in the doorway 
and waited. It was an hour and a half before the manager of 
the store arrived to open up. “You’re keen,” he said, producing 
his glittering bunch of keys. He had to wave his hand at Cassie 
to get her to stand aside for him. 

“T want a record player,” Cassie said as soon as they’d got 
inside the shop. “A new one.” 

The store manager switched on the lights. “Let me get my 
coat off,” he said. “Where’s the fire?” 

Coming, said the voice in Cassie’s head. 

He took her over to the latest box-players. Cassie was mes- 
merised by the little explosions of hair in his nostrils and ear- 
holes. “This is a HMV gramophone. It has a Bakelite playing 
arm and it comes in this beech cabinet - ” 

Xese= 

“Yes?” 

“Yes. I'll have it.” 

“You haven’t asked me how much it is.” The manager eyed 
this slip of a girl suspiciously. “How much can you afford?” 

Cassie emptied her savings out of her purse. The manager 
sighed. “I’ve got some second-hand cabinets over here. Let’s 
see what we can do.” 

Cassie could just afford one of the machines on offer. It 
took her last penny. Then she said, “I want a record. I don’t 
know what it’s called. But you’ll know it. It goes like this.” 
She hummed the music that had been playing both on the 
radio and in her head that morning. 

“Moonlight Serenade’. I’ve got it in stock but how are you 
going to pay for it? I’ve just let you off a few shillings on that 
cabinet and that’s cleaned you out, hasn’t it?” 

Cassie merely fixed her eyes on the man and crossed her legs 
at the ankles. She swayed, very slightly. 

The manager seemed cross, but he stepped behind his coun- 
ter and sorted through the discs until he found the Glen Miller 
recording. “I'll let you have it but you’re going to have to bring 
the money in when you’ve got it. Understand? I don’t know 
why I’m doing this.” 

It’s because I’ve got power over you. 

Cassie lugged the record-playing cabinet home by its carry- 
ing-handle. It was heavy and she had to keep stopping to switch 
hands, but she was unwavering. On the way home an ARP 
officer in a tin hat, hands on hips, interposed himself on the 
pavement before her. “Oi girlie, where’s your gas mask?” he 
shouted in a bullying tone. 

She stepped round the ARP man, leaving him to gaze after 
her. 

Martha and Beatie were up and about when she got home. 
Cassie bustled into the sitting room and squeezed by them 
without a word. “Where’ve you been?” Martha called. “Do 
you want some breakfast?” 

“Whatever have you got there?” Beatie said, eyeing the rec- 
ord player. But Cassie only bumped upstairs without a word. 
“She’s getting to be a proper moody girl.” Beatie complained. 

“Not like someone I could name,” Martha said. 

Beatie was about to fire back an answer, but there came to 
stop her lips the strains of Glen Miller’s ‘Moonlight Serenade’, 
drifting from Cassie’s room. The sound filled the house like a 
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dew-backed mist. 

In the next few days, Cassie played the piece over and over 
and over. She would lie on her bed, sometimes naked, listen- 
ing. At first, Beatie and Martha were merely irritated. Martha 
quizzed her daughter about why she’d blown her savings on 
the record player without getting an answer. Beatie actually 
went out and bought Cassie two more Glen Miller hits, and 
an arm-load of stuff a friend at the bomber factory - where 
Beatie punched rivets for the war effort - had found too sad 
to keep because it had all belonged to a brother in the navy 
killed at sea. But Cassie didn’t play any of it. She sat upstairs 
in her room, spinning ‘Moonlight Serenade’. And if Martha 
or Beatie complained too aggressively, then she merely went 
out, and stayed out, for long periods of time. 

At night, wide awake with whatever it was that had broken 
her sleep and when her mother and sister absolutely would 
not tolerate any sound coming from her room, she huddled 
in a blanket on the edge of her bed, watching the moon fat- 
tening slowly, maturing, feeding her with more energy as if 
on a silver umbilical cord. If the sirens came she was ready, 
and would help the others pull a few things together for the 
shuffle to the Anderson shelter; have the kettle boiled for a 
flask of tea while they were still blinking and complaining; 
especially helpful to Beatie who was doing ten-hour shifts 
riveting bombers and who needed the sleep, unlike Cassie. 
Most of the sirens at that time were false alarms, and Cassie 
knew it; knew they might as well sleep on, that it would be 
Birmingham or maybe Liverpool catching a tanning that night. 
But even in the shelter she couldn’t nap. One night some time 
before dawn Beatie got up to relieve herself in the tin pail. 
Martha, blinking, dozy, said, “Hark! Is that the all-clear?” 

“No, Mum, it’s Beatie pissing in the bucket. Go back to sleep.” 

Beatie was having a hard time for sleep. Like many of the 
women of Coventry she was under pressure to work ten and 
sometimes twelve-hour shifts for the war effort. 

Buck up girls! Let’s bomb the hun! This she did readily, and 
since the pay was good she’d never had so much money in 
her pocket; but the sirens going off on so many nights like 
this left her exhausted and irritable. 

One evening Cassie heard her sister calling up the stairs, 
“Cassie if you play that bloody thing one more time - just one 
more time - I’m coming up these stairs to sort you out! You 
hear me, Cassie?” 

Cassie didn’t answer. She lay on her bed in bra and pants. 
“Moonlight Serenade’ played on. When it stopped, Cassie lan- 
guidly reached over to put it on again. After a moment, the 
thundering of shoes on the stairs. Beatie threw open the door, 
made straight for the record player, lifted the stylus arm, 
plucked up the record from the turntable and broke it over 
her knee. Then she turned to look Cassie in the eye. 

Cassie didn’t flinch. Beatie screamed and went thundering 
back down the stairs. Cassie didn’t mind. She’d got the music 
lodged in her head, and perfectly, note for note, beat for beat. 
She could switch it on or off any time she wanted to. 

What’s more she could repeat that trick with the radio over 
and over. Many times she heard music playing in her head, 
would go to switch on the Home Service and find the same 
tune broadcasting loud and clear. Without saying anything 
she tested this ability scientifically. It was clear to her that she 
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could somehow ‘hear’ radio broadcasts in the thin air. She 
didn’t need radio receiving equipment. She somehow was 
the equipment. 

Though she was not so stupid as to try to tell anyone about 
this. 

Other things were going on in her body. Her breasts had 
plumped slightly, and her nipples were tender and sensitive. 
The lips of her vagina, too, were swollen, and she felt an itch 
or a trickle deep inside her. She needed to masturbate often, 
and before Beatie snapped the slate disc she would lie under 
a sheet on her bed stroking her clitoris and squeezing her 
nipples while ‘Moonlight Serenade’ teased her on. And in the 
street, too, it was obvious all this wasn’t just one-way. Even 
as a virgin she knew the effect she was having on men. Off- 
duty soldiers and sailors and airmen were burning for her, it 
was plain from the way they sized her up. Plus she could 
make men’s heads turn - not in the usual figure of speech but 
literally: all she had to do was focus her gaze on the back of 
the neck of aman somewhere in her vicinity, perhaps on the 
bus or while waiting in a queue with her ration-card, and 
after a moment the subject would have to turn and look at 
her. It worked without fail. She was accreting powers to her- 
self, she knew that. What powers they were she had no idea, 
but they were extraordinary. She’d used them on that man in 
the record shop, but he didn’t know it. They never did know. 
They were easy. Men were easy. 

And that was just part of it. It was knowing that the storm 
was coming that most excited her. Terrified and excited her. 

On the night of 12 November she went to a dance with 
Beatie. Martha had stopped worrying about what the girls got 
up to a long time ago. Though Cassie was only sixteen she 
could easily pass for a twenty-year-old, and Martha had given 
up trying to keep her in. Though she’d been stricter with her 
other daughters, something about the incidence of death all 
around had relaxed her with Cassie; and she’d learned early 
that Cassie would go her own way whatever obstacles were 
placed before her. But she did extract a promise from both her 
daughters that they would seek proper shelter, and not to try 
to find their way home should they get caught in a raid. 

Cassie was in a highly excitable state as the two stepped 
into town together. The moon was moving into its fullness, 
like an autumn gourd, and though it was a clear and rather 
frosty night, the searchlights sweeping the starry sky passed 
across the three spires of the city, prickling the night. Beatie 
was trying to get her to calm down. 

She might not have bothered. As soon as they barrelled 
into the dance hall, Cassie heard the band and broke away 
from Beatie’s side. When Beatie caught up with her she was 
already jiving with an airman, his hair slicked back and his 
eyes dripping with ardour. “Don’t give it all away too quick,” 
was all Beatie could whisper, but Cassie was spinning and 
waving her hands in the air. 

That jitterbug. 

Within the hour Cassie was in the shadows of the great 
gothic cathedral in Bayley Lane, her back against the cold, 
damp mediaeval wall and her skirt around her waist. There 
were no streetlights because of the blackout. “Wow, you’re in 
a hurry,” said her airman as she fumbled with his belt. 

“We might never see each other again,” Cassie said, cling- 
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ing to the fleecy collar of his leather flying jacket. “Imagine 
that. And then we’d have missed the chance to fuck.” And I'd 
never lose my cherry, she thought. 

“Hey, and you think like a bloke,” he said. 

“Does it put you off?” 

“No, no... it’s just. ..and, oh you smell good.” 

“Stop talking. Let’s do it.” 

A siren began moaning, very close. “Fuckanddamn.” 

“Ignore it,” Cassie said. “It’s not tonight.” 

“What?” 

“Maybe tomorrow night. Or the next night. But it’s not com- 
ing tonight.” 

“Hey, they should have you down at Bletchley, if you know 
all that. You know, Telligence service. I’m sorry I can’t do 
much with that siren going off in my ears. How old are you 
anyway?” 

Cassie dug her hand into the airman’s trousers, stroking the 
bell of his cock with her thumbnail. He flinched, and settled 
back into her arms again. “Can’t do what?” Cassie shouted. 
She was having to bellow to make herself heard above the 
siren. Someone ran past them on their way to a shelter. Then 
she put her tongue in his ear. 

“Christ! God you’re lovely!” 

Cassie glanced up at the cathedral spire and at the search- 
lights raking the sky overhead. She knew the airman wanted 
get himself off to the nearest air-raid shelter, but with his 
cock fattening in her hand he couldn’t tear himself away. “Do 
it,” she said. 

He tugged his trousers down and he hooked the back of 
Cassie’s leg over his arm. He had to push her knickers out of 
the way and come at her from the side, almost lifting her from 
the ground as he made to enter her, their eyes locked together 
in that ancient place, under the sky-pricking spire, under the 
crossbeams of the searchlights, inside the demonic and melan- 
choly howl of the siren. He fell back. “It’s no good. I can’t - 
not with that thing going off right in my ear.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

The airman fumbled. He looked up at the sky, at the search- 
lights raking the clouds. Then he looked down again. “It’s 
just not happening for me. Can we please go to the shelter? 
My arse is getting cold.” 

Cassie pulled up his trousers for him. Hand-in-hand they 
strolled towards the shelter on Much Park Street. An ARP 
man standing outside the shelter said, “Don’t ’urry yourselves, 
will you?” 

“It’s all right,” said the airman glumly. “It’s not coming to- 
night.” 

“Another bleedin’ know-it-all,” the ARP man said sourly. 

The airman whispered as they went down into the basement 
of Draper’s Hall, “Don’t mind him. He just needs to get laid.” 

Not the only one, Cassie’s voice said. 

They spent an hour in the shelter together before the all- 
clear came. His name was Peter and he was a navigator. He 
was twenty, and seemed worldly and mature to Cassie. She 
was cold so he pulled his leather flying helmet out of his poc- 
ket and put it on her head. He walked her all the way home 
and they kissed again in the alley running between the houses. 
He put his hand on her forehead. “You’ve got a fever.” 

“T’m all right,” Cassie said. “Really I am.” 


But the moment had passed. Cassie sighed when she knew 
it wasn’t going to happen. She made to give him back his fly- 
ing helmet. “You keep it,” he said. 

“Won’t you get in trouble for losing it?” 

“Yeah. Goodnight Cassie. You’re too lovely, you are. Too 
lovely.” 

And he went back to his war. 


he next day Cassie lay in bed late, touching herself, thinking 

of her airman and other handsome men, sleeping fitfully. 
Now as well as the music her head was full of other sounds: 
high frequency whistles and intermittent morse-signals and 
snatches of foreign language. When she rose the house was 
empty. Beatie had gone to work and Martha had left a note on 
the kitchen table to say that she had popped out to do some 
shopping. 

Cassie parked a stray curl behind her ear with a delicate 
finger and switched on the radio, fiddling with the tuning dial. 
The frequency whistle rose and fell, throbbed and hummed. 
There was morse code. There was guttural language. She didn’t 
need an interpreter. It was going be the following night for 
sure. Last night the moon had been almost full. Tomorrow 
night it would be complete. Cassie shook with excitement. It 
was plain. Adolf Hitler would send his men, his bombers, his 
demons to Coventry tomorrow night. That is what he would 
do. 

“There you are,” Martha said, letting herself in, pulling off 
her hat. “Sleeping the sleep of the dead. It’ll do you no good, 
all this lying in.” 

“Tomorrow night. They’re going to bomb us tomorrow night.” 

“Eh? What’s that?” 

“More than before. More than last month. The big raid. It’s 
tomorrow night. I know.” 

“Know? How can you know?” 

“It’s a full moon tomorrow night. It’s coming. It’s going to 
rain fire here in Coventry, Mum.” 

Martha walked over and put her hand on Cassie’s forehead. 
“You're shivering. You’re burning up. Do you want to go back 
to bed?” 


assie hadn’t even known what the airman had meant in 

his reference to the intelligence mansion at Bletchley, the 
government code and cypher school. Its very existence was 
supposed to be top secret. But the day before Cassie met her 
airman at a dance the Bletchley school had decoded a recent 
German transmission. The transmission laid down the signal 
procedures for an operation codenamed not Moonlight Sere- 
nade but Moonlight Sonata, implying that a three-pronged 
attack would be launched against a British city on the night of 
the full moon. On the same day a captured German pilot was 
overheard telling his cellmate that a three-phase raid would 
be made on either Coventry or Birmingham on or around 15 
November. 

The Germans had invented a radio navigational system known 
as the X-Gerat, guiding a plane to its target and automatically 
triggering the bomb-release on arrival. The X-Gerat used four 
radio transmitters sending radio beams from different locations. 
It comprised one main beam aligned on the target and three 
intersecting beams. The German pathfinder pilots flew parallel 
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to the main beam until they hit the first intersecting beam. 
That was their instruction to change course and fly directly 
along the main beam. Twenty miles from the target they passed 
through the second intersecting beam: a signal to press a button 
starting a clock. Five miles from target they crossed the third 
beam: an instruction to press another button that stopped the 
first hand of the clock and started a second hand ticking. The 
bombing run had begun. When the two hands came together, 
the bomb load was automatically released on the people below. 
It was an efficient system for obliteration bombing. 

Bletchley had uncovered signals to special bombing units, 
all starting with the code-word Korn. They also decrypted in- 
formation revealing that special Luftwaffe calibration signals 
would commence at one p.m. on 14 November. 

At 13.00 hours on the afternoon of 14 November the German 
calibration signal was detected. Two hours later British Fighter 
Command were satisfied that the X-Gerat beams were aligned 
on Coventry. The Air Ministry warned the RAF. home com- 
mands that Coventry had become a special target. 

They might also have warned Coventry. The city’s anti- 
aircraft batteries and barrage-balloon units might have appre- 
ciated the tip-off; not to mention the Coventry Fire Brigade, 
the Chief of Police, and the local ARP. They might have tipped 
the wink to the mayor of the city, or rumoured it at the Coventry 
and Warwickshire hospital. 

They chose not to. Cassie was the only person in Coventry 
who had been informed. 


f one o'clock that afternoon, Martha and Cassie were about 
to sit down to lunch. Martha switched on the radio for the 
news. Just as it came on Cassie felt something click in her 
head, like a switch being thrown. “It’s started,” she said. 

“Yes yes,” Martha said, bringing the teapot to the table, 
thinking Cassie referred to the news broadcast. 

“T don’t mean the news. Do you think you should all go out 
to the farm? That would be best. You should go out to Wolvey 
where Tom and Una are. Safer, Mum.” 

“I can’t be bothered with that game,” Martha said. “If Adolf 
wants me he’ll have to come and get me.” When the early 
raids had started in June they had, like many other Coventry 
citizens, all gone out together to stay in the country. But what 
with the small aerodrome at Bramcote so close to the farm, 
they had found the concentration of bombs denser and some- 
how more immediate than when they stayed shivering under 
the stairs in the days before the Anderson shelter was erected. 

“Well I’m glad. I don’t want to go to the farm. I want to 
stay. Stay and be here. Stay and help. That’s it. I want to help.” 
Cassie spoke rapidly. Martha had seen it before in her. A repeti- 
tive but cheerful chatter. “But you and Beatie, Mum, I want 
you and Beatie to stay in the shelter. While I’m out. Helping.” 

“Ts it your time of the month?” Martha said. 


ome time after six o’clock that evening Cassie changed from 

her dress into a pair of slacks, pulled on a pair of Beatie’s 
work boots, donned her coat and scarf and went out without 
telling her mother. She stopped by the park to light a cigarette 
and to look up at the night sky. A Harvest Moon, they had 
called it before the war. The moon was indeed loaded, and 
one great thing about the blackout, Cassie thought, was the 
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restoration of the stars in the sky. The evening was crisp and 
cold and the cigarette smoke reared up like white horses’ heads 
briefly painted on the air. And if she swung her head the black 
night ran with tiny beads of colour, and she knew that these 
were radio signals that she could not just hear but could see 
tracking across the sky, and it was pointless trying to fix your 
gaze on these tiny iridescent parabolas because they would 
be gone in a twinkling anyway and the only way to apprehend 
them with the human eye was to acknowledge the brevity of 
the leap they made into and out of the visible spectrum, and 
it was an extraordinary thing how few people understood that. 

Cassie was chipped out of her reverie by a burn on her 
hand. The cigarette wedged between first and second fingers 
had burned down to a stick of ash, unsmoked. The stub spark- 
ed as it fell to the flagstones, and she stamped it out under 
her shoe. She took her compact out of her bag and reapplied 
her lipstick by the light of the moon. She checked her hair in 
her pocket mirror, clipped it shut and returned her compact 
to her bag. “And the night,” she said; though she didn’t know 
why, because her mind was racing. Turning her collar against 
the chill of the evening, she proceeded to walk slowly towards 
Coventry city centre. 

At around seven p.m. she developed a strange feeling in 
her stomach, or perhaps in her bowels. A vibration. Then it 
spread across her body to her ears, until she understood that 
the vibration was not inside her, but was the familiar air-raid 
warning sirens. She’d somehow anticipated it by several sec- 
onds. That sour, almost forlorn howl dragged up from the 
lowest place on earth, fattening and rising into a despairing 
moan, climbing at last until it wails, fighting to live at its up- 
permost note until it falls back, uselessly, defeated, and then 
climbs again, wanting to infect with its own panic. Cassie 
heard the whistles of nearby ARP men as they went through 
their drill. Soon, she knew, there would be more urgency. 
Within ten minutes she was right. The throbbing of incoming 
aircraft could be heard like a great rumour in the distance, be- 
hind the moan of the air-raid siren. The ARP men began to 
whistle more spiritedly and shout along the streets, some of 
them jocular, “Run rabbits, run my little rabbits!” The search- 
lights were thrown on, crisscrossing the night sky from points 
in the centre of town. 

Cassie pressed on. Then something beautiful illuminated 
the sky. It was a parachute flare, strontium-white and blazing 
brilliantly, hanging in the air. Then more, several, parachute 
flares hanging in formation, dropped on the east side of the 
city and floating west in the light breeze. Ack-ack guns replied 
from ground placements in nearby villages, uselessly thumping 
rounds of shells into the sky; then Bofors guns from nearby, 
louder. 

In Swan Lane a voice from the dark said, “Come on girlie, 
let’s have you off the streets.” 

“Hello Derek,” Cassie said. “Where’ve you been these past 
weeks?” 

Derek was an old friend of Beatie’s. He’d been turned down 
for active service because his right leg was three inches longer 
than his left. “Cassie! What are you doing? Why don’t you get 
home? This one’s for real.” 

“T can see that. I’m out to help. Official, like.” 

Derek squinted at her. “Official?” 
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“Go and do your rounds. Get some rest. It’s going to be a 
long night.” 

Derek snorted at this sixteen-year-old advising him. But she 
was already gone. Derek put his whistle to his lips but merely 
stared after her. 

Cassie took Thackall Street alongside the football stadium. 
There was a cut-through alley behind the football ground, and 
she hoped that route into town would help her dodge most of 
the ARP men. As she slipped through the alley towards Hill- 
fields, Cassie could see families getting into their Andersons, 
and she thought she heard a snigger. Then another, and ano- 
ther, and she realised the sniggers were coming from the air. 
The sky was sniggering. They were incendiary bombs, produ- 
cing an eerie sound as they twisted in the air. They thumped 
the ground without exploding, but spread fire where they fell, 
and they began to rain down in great number. Someone saw 
her from a garden by the light of one such flame and shouted, 
beckoning. But even when a different type of incendiary drop- 
ped with a flaring, phosphorescent flash, Cassie wasn’t going 
to be deflected. 

Why am I unafraid? she said to herself. This isn’t natural. 
It’s because, she told herself, it’s because I am meant to be 
here. 

Isolated minor fires broke out around her as she moved 
towards the heart of the town, and away from the sniggering 
rain of incendiaries. There was another sound in the air, like 
a beating of leathery wings as something fluttered around 
her head. It raised the gooseflesh on her arms, but she hadn’t 
time to think what had caused it because the incendiaries 
were followed by the crump-blasts of high-explosive bombs 
falling all over the city. 

A fire engine with its bell ringing sped past her on Primrose 
Hill. Most of the incendiaries around her were burning with- 
out effect in the middle of the road; others spread their fire. 
One licked at a gatepost in Cox Street and she tried to kick 
the flames away with her toe before a man rushed out of the 
house, smothering the small fire with a blanket. The man 
grabbed her arm and tried to drag her inside but she pulled 
free of him. 

The drone of planes overhead got louder, and it occurred 
to Cassie that there must be many, many bombers in the air 
above her head, otherwise the throbbing noise would have 
passed. She looked up and she could see them. Hundreds of 
them, in beautiful geometric formation. Some of them near 
enough to reflect the light of their own flares, others tiny specks 
caught in the crossbeams of the searchlights. She could see 
tracers, and the brief orange puffball explosions of anti-aircraft 
fire, and still around her she heard both the sniggering and 
the unexplained, loathsome batwing flutter. In the sky she 
could also detect — briefly visible, now gone - the iridescence 
of radio waves, sparkling but following an undeviating route 
across the sky and she knew that the bombers were somehow 
following this rainbow route. Another parachute was falling 
behind her. It had something dangling on the end. She thought 
it was a paratrooper, that the Germans were actually going 
to land. The parachute swung hither and thither in perfect 
time to the beat of ‘Moonlight Serenade’. But then she saw 
that the parachute carried a cylindrical box, and after it dis- 
appeared behind the houses it rocked the earth with a fantastic 


blast that left Cassie’s ears ringing. She reached in her pocket 
and found the leather aviation helmet her airman had given 
her two nights ago, and she put it on, tying the strap under 
her chin. 

It was plain to her by now that each new cascade of incendi- 
aries and explosives was coming down at approximately thirty- 
second intervals. That must have been the distance between 
each bank of planes, half-a-minute. She began to punctuate 
her movements accordingly. 

By the time she got to the cathedral there were small fires 
burning everywhere and crews of firemen putting them out. 
No sooner would they extinguish one small fire than another 
packet of incendiaries fell within yards. Cassie saw four men 
on the roof of the cathedral trying to put out the flames. She 
stood behind a policeman who stared up at the roof. 

The policeman glanced at her and, seeing her in her aviation 
helmet, took her to be a messenger. “Son, get down the Com- 
mand Centre and tell ’em we need firemen here if we’re going 
to save it.” 

She was gone. She knew that Command Centre for Civil 
Defence was in the basement of the Council House. A Home 
Guard soldier stopped her at the door and said he’d pass the 
message along. “Don’t hold out much hope. The phone lines 
are gone already. Try to get a crew along yourself.” 

Cassie ran up Jordon Well. Another fire engine was active 
in Little Park Street, where a small factory was alight. A fireman 
was screwing his hose to a hydrant. Then another wave of 
bombs landed and three buildings went up like matchwood. 
An empty double-decker bus was turned on its nose to come 
crashing down, belly-up, in a great groaning and splintering 
of metal. The fireman stopped what he was doing and stared at 
the destruction. Cassie had to tug his arm. “Cathedral,” she 
said. “They need you.” 

The fireman’s face was streaked with soot. “I can’t leave 
this,” he shouted above the thudding of anti-aircraft fire. “The 
entire block’ll go. Tell em I’ll come if I can.” 

Cassie ran back up Jordan Well. A crater had appeared in 
the road and an ambulance had driven into it. The driver was 
climbing out of his cab. Back at the cathedral the policeman 
was gone. There were still men on the roof, but acrid, yellow 
smoke writhed off it like fat worms making an escape from 
the conflagration. The men tore up the lead to get to the in- 
cendiaries that had fallen through to the timbers beneath. 
Cassie knew they were wasting their time. She looked up in 
the air again and saw the sky was still filled with planes. 

They are riding on a secret beam, she thought. They can’t 
go anywhere else. 

More incendiaries came sniggering, metal clanging or thump- 
ing depending where they hit, all landing on the roof above 
the north door. From nearby came a massive, vibrating explo- 
sion. The men on the roof turned from their work to see where 
the newest parachuted land mine had hit. Then they went back 
to the scrabbling job of tearing up the lead. But the new basket 
of incendiaries had gone through and took hold. “Where’s the 
fucking firemen?” someone screamed. 

“Putting out the other fucking fires,” Cassie screamed back. 

The men on the roof looked down at her. Then one said, 
“We're coming down. Help us save what’s inside.” 

The interior was choked with twisting yellow fumes. They 


all went in and saved what they could. Everything on the 
altar, some paintings, a couple of tapestries. But the cathedral 
was a museum of priceless mediaeval artworks. No one knew 
where to begin. Cassie rescued a gilt-framed painting of Lady 
Godiva. Within half an hour the smoke was overwhelming. 
One of the men put an arm out to stop Cassie going back in 
again. “It’s all over,” he said. “We don’t want to lose you as 
well.” One of the others, a young man, broke down in tears. 
They all stood together at the south porch and they watched 
the flames grow higher. Outside more explosions rocked the 
city. Inside, history burned and the jewel of the city melted. 

At about nine-thirty a group of firemen from Solihull bat- 
tered their way through the rubble-strewn streets and set up 
hoses. When they trained water on the interior of the burning 
roof, violent billowing geysers of steam howled back at them 
in a reverse draught. There was a moment of hope before, 
without warning, the hoses stopped running, dribbled. The 


water mains had been hit. An exploding incendiary injured a 
policeman still involved in salvage. “It’s gone,” a voice said 
quietly. 

Another policeman put a hand on her shoulder. “Look sharp,” 
he said firmly, “the phones are down and they need more mes- 
sengers over at central.” Then he squinted at her. The giant 
red flames from the cathedral roof illuminated Cassie’s face. 
“Are you a lass?” 

“I’m a messenger,” Cassie said. 

“You're a bloody angel.” 

She skipped away. 

The entire city was aflame. The fire crew on Little Park Street 
had given up and moved on, leaving the street burning, a row 
of three-storey scooped out front walls. Cassie could see that 
Broadgate, the heart of the city, was spectacularly aflame. At 
the Council House Command Centre the soldier on duty rec- 
ognised her this time and waved her through. She went down 


the stone steps to the basement. Three men and half a dozen 
women were chalking on blackboards or conferring. The tele- 
phone lines were still dead. They worked away under insipid 
yellow emergency lighting 

“Who the hell are you?” said one bespectacled, sweating 
man, shirtsleeves rolled. He had a cigarette squashed between 
his fingers but it had gone out. 

“Messenger Vine,” Cassie said. 

“Right then messenger Vine, get down the fire station - 
speed of light - and take this list of water hydrants. On you 
go.” 

“First I’ve got a message for you.” 

“Let’s have it then.” 

“The message is: we will win through this.” 

Everyone looked up from his or her task. The man took off 
his spectacles. He grimaced. His lips twitched and his mouth 
shaped to speak but no words came out. Then he said, “Who 
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is the message from?” 

“From me. Messenger Vine.” 

The man put his cigarette to his lips, took a drag on it, then 
remembered that it had gone out. Then he started laughing, 
and within a moment everyone in the basement was laughing. 
The man stepped forward and crushed her in a bear hug, and 
he kissed her cheek. “You beauty!” he shouted at her. “You 
little beauty!” Then everyone in the basement was applauding 
her. “Somebody please give her a tin ’at!” the man shouted. 
One of the women found her an oversized ARP helmet and 
squashed it over Cassie’s flying cap. Cassie ran back up the 
stairs, clutching her note, flushed and embarrassed by the 
applause. People are strange, she thought. 

But when she got into Broadgate she was shocked into para- 
lysis by what she saw. The height of the town was in flames. 
Fire crews were fighting uselessly. The fires and the bombs 
had stripped department stores. Steam rose from the water 


directed by the hoses; bible-black smoke belching where it 
wasn’t. It was too hot to pass through Broadgate. She stood 
back and watched the flames and the vile beat of leathery 
wings at her ears returned. She swatted wildly at the small 
tormenting demons in the air about her. Then she saw her 
first corpse. 

It was propped against a shop doorway. The glass from 
the shopfront had blown out and crystalled the street before 
her, and every winking shard of glass reflected the red flames. 
The sparkling rubies crunched under her boots as she ap- 
proached the figure, its face and clothes white with plaster 
dust, eyes wide open, trickles of blood glistening at ears, 
nostrils and mouth. It was a man, middle-aged, in uniform, 
though she couldn’t tell which uniform because it was caked 
in dust. He looked like one who, exhausted, had squatted 
down in the doorway for a moment’s rest. Cassie thought 
she should try to close the staring eyes, not out of respect or 
religious practice but because she thought that was what 
you should do. But the eyelids wouldn’t stay closed. She tried 
again and said, “You can go now.” The eyelids sprung open 
again. Cassie shivered and walked backwards from the staring 
corpse, and turned to run, prepared to take her chances amidst 
the flames of Broadgate. 

The flames were climbing. Not one building in Broadgate 
seemed untouched, and still the bombs and incendiaries were 
raining down, and for a moment Cassie lost the centre of 
herself and the unassailable confidence that had so far been 
guiding her. She retreated to the white stone steps under the 
portico of the National Provincial Bank and looked down at 
Broadgate aflame. The drone of the bombers, the snigger and 
the howl of bombs, the leather wings, the roar and crackle of 
the flames was not going to go away. The planes in the night 
sky became demons, exulting, stretching their wings in effort- 
less displays of aerial prowess, gloating, exulting, making merry. 
They fanned winds with their wings to make the flames dance 
higher. Was this hell, then? Cassie thought. Is this what they 
meant? If it was, she knew she must walk through it. Wasn’t 
that the only way to move about in hell, to be defiant? 

Snigger. Another stick of incendiaries falling. 

Cassie turned to see the beautiful globe of a parachute, its 
silk reflecting pearl and pink, moon and fire, waltzing low in 
the air currents, tugged down by its land-mine basket. It drop- 
ped in Broadgate and the blast punched Cassie’s ears and the 
black wind that followed flung her on her back. Then came a 
shuffling sound, almost like water, like the sound of someone 
taking a loose shit in a backyard outhouse, and Cassie lifted 
her head to see a four-storey building shredding itself into the 
street. 

She got to her feet and moved away from the swirling, hot 
dust. She clapped her ears. She hadn’t been deafened, but all 
sound had become muted. The roar of fire had become a low 
surf. The blast of further bombs had become the crackle of 
sticks on a fire. The air was warm and bitter. It scorched her 
lungs. She retreated to the white stone steps, the pillared por- 
tico of the National Provincial Bank. 

Hunkered in the corner of the portico was another corpse. 
It was a young boy of her own age, about sixteen. He was also 
a messenger: she saw the insignia on his epaulette. This time 
the eyes were closed in death and his face was pancaked with 
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white masonry dust. Red worms of blood soaked into the dust 
from his ears and his nostrils. Cassie reached out, very, very 
slowly, her forefinger and second finger extended in a probing 
V, and touched the boy’s closed eyes. His eyelids shot open, 
and his blank, bloodshot eyes stared back at her. 

Snigger in the air. Another stick falling. Flutter of leather 
wings. 

She leaned forward and put her lips very close to his. “You 
can’t go,” she said. She exhaled a kiss into him. Still a virgin, 
like me. She took dust and ash on to the moistness of her own 
lips. The boy shivered. 

His eyes were now wide with terror and he cowered from 
her touch. She peered hard at him. His teeth chattered. Cassie 
moved very slowly, squatting next to him, and put her hand 
on his head. 

He moved his mouth, saying something, but with the recent 
blast muffling her ears, Cassie couldn’t make out what he 
said. She remembered the fire hydrant list, still clutched in 
her hand. “Come with me,” she said. “We’ll help each other.” 

He twitched slightly, grimacing, making an effort to stir. 
He spoke again but Cassie couldn’t hear it. She guessed from 
his lip motion that he said, “I can’t move.” 

“Are you injured?” 

Perhaps he said something like, “No. I just can’t move.” 

There was a sound in her head when he tried to speak. But 
it was out of sync with his lip movement. 

“Tf you stay there you will die of shame. You must get over 
your fear and come with me now. What’s your name?” 

Something. Again he moved his lips, but no clear sound 
came. 

“T can’t hear. My ears are damaged.” 

“Michael.” Maybe, he said his name was Michael. 

Cassie placed her hands either side of his face, and she 
leaned into him, kissing him full on the mouth once more, 
sucking more dust and ash from his lips. He trembled and his 
teeth continued to chatter, so she kissed him harder. “Coven- 
try boy,” she said at last. “Coventry boy. Are you coming with 
me?” 

The boy wept and tried to hide his eyes from her. She stood 
up, as if to go, and he scrambled to his feet. 

“Which way to the fire station?” Cassie asked. 

He pointed that they would have to go along Broadgate. 

“Cut through Pepper Lane?” Cassie said, putting the tin hat 
back on the boy’s head. “No, we won’t get. Hold my hand and 
we'll find a way through.” 

Together they moved into the inferno of Broadgate. Though 
St Michael’s Cathedral was lost, Holy Trinity church was un- 
touched. They ran down Broadgate between the blazing shops 
and into Trinity Street. When they got to the fire station it had 
been abandoned. The roof had completely collapsed. 

They passed the twisted skeletons of double-decker buses 
and clambered over the brick and broken plaster and melted 
girders. The bodies of two women ARP workers spilled from 
an ambulance. They stepped over the corpses. The tyres of 
the ambulances had liquefied in black puddles. The women 
had blast-blood leaking from eyes, nose and ears. 

They managed to find the relocated Fire Service headquarters 
and deliver the message. An air of numb resolution gripped 
the emergency services now. They worked fiercely but blindly. 


The need for messages was giving way. No one stopped work- 
ing but there was a sense that planning, strategy, co-ordination 
in the face of these odds was useless. There was just the need 
to fight the fires and ferry the wounded. So they went back to 
the Command Centre to see if they could be useful. 

On the way Cassie heard the fluttering of leather wings again, 
and one of her aerial tormentors clanged on her tin helmet. 
“They give me the creeps,” she said. 

“What does?” At first she thought her hearing was coming 
back, but it just seemed that she was better able to intuit Michael. 
He spoke and she heard his words in her brain, and the words 
came before his lips moved. 

“These bat-things. These creatures fluttering around. Listen.” 
Michael strained his ears. The thirty-foot flames lighted the 
perspiration on his face. “There! Did you hear it?” 

Michael pointed at a piece of smoking metal on the ground. 
“Shrapnel. Spinning to the ground. From our own ack-ack guns. 
What do you think happens to the shells after they burst?” 

Cassie felt stupid. 

A man ran past them, very fast, with his hair on fire and 
the soles of his boots smoking. They watched him run into a 
side street. 

Together they spent the night running messages for the Com- 
mand Centre. They were given tea and cigarettes, and told 
to rest for ten minutes. One of the workers there pulled Cassie 
aside. “Are you all right?” he said. Cassie could hear him more 
clearly than she could hear Michael. 

“Yes. We’re all right.” 

“We?” 

“We're okay.” 

“T think you’re in shock.” 

“Well, we’re all in shock.” 

“Blown if that’s not true. But get someone to look at you if 
you get a chance.” 

The news of the city’s losses couldn’t be kept from them. 
Hundreds dead. Wounded incalculable. The library destroyed, 
churches burned out, shops obliterated, monuments smashed. 
History had been pulled from the town like a set of back molars. 
Seven hours after the raid had started it was still going on. The 
German planes, it was calculated, had had time to go back to 
their bases, reload and return. 

When they went outside again, it was obvious that there 
was nothing to be done. Roads were blocked and ambulances 
couldn’t get through. Fire engines had no water. Buses and 
cars lay tossed around in the streets like toys. There were the 
bodies of policemen in Cross Cheaping and a dead messenger 
boy in Pepper Lane. They had to leave them. Fires on either 
side of the streets were joining up in the middle, like theatre 
curtains closing on some hideous show. The heat sucked oxy- 
gen from the air and made the mouth taste of ashes and plaster 
dust and charcoal. And there was the smell of sewage and 
corruption. Rats ran squeaking amongst the rubble. Still the 
buildings burned. Coventry was going to be punched into 
powder. Even the ack-ack guns were giving up. 

“Why aren’t the guns firing?” Cassie asked Michael. 

“Out of ammunition,” she thought he said. 

“Shall we bring one down, Michael? A Nazi plane, I mean? 
You and me? We could do it.” 

“You're mad, Cassie.” 
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“Do you trust me?” 

“Somehow.” 

“Then hold my hand and follow me.” She led him down 
Cuckoo Lane and into Priory Row, perilously close to the 
burning cathedral. All attempts to put it out had ended and 
the roof had collapsed entirely. Only the smoking gothic shell 
remained, a pulsating ruby of vile heat. Every prayer to hope 
in half a millennium spitting and roasting and smoking. But 
the tower and the spire were untouched. The door to the tower 
had burned off. She beckoned him in. 

Michael laughed bitterly. “Not up there.” 

“It’s the safest place in the city,” she said. “That’s why it’s 
still standing. Trust me, Michael. More than anything I need 
you to trust me.” She took his hand and pulled him towards 
the base of the spire. Though it stood apart from the dense 
smouldering and smoking at the other end of the cathedral it 
was like walking into an oven. The spire acted like a chimney, 
sucking up heat, but after the first few twists of spiral steps 
the updraught blew out of the open mullioned lightwells and 
it became cooler. Together they climbed the one hundred and 
eighty spiralling, echoing stone steps. 

When they stepped out on to the parapet of the tower the 
wind whipped at Cassie’s hair, and she realised what a cold 
evening it was and how the fires raging below had made an 
oven of the city. The sky overhead glowed cherry-red. She 
poked her head between the crenellations of the gothic spire 
and looked down. 

From below she could hear nothing, and up here only the 
wind, and that muted, like a sad murmuring at her ears, like 
the whispering of an inconsolable, defeated angel. The city 
was a broken bowl, spilling fire. It was like looking into the 
heart of Satan. Rivers of flame, grinding sparks, belching black 
puffs of smoke. Miles of red glowing earth at all compass points. 
She ran to the other side. A filthy strand of smoke, twisting 
up like a giant worm. Silvery tongues of flame. Crimson jaws 
working away. Sudden flares. Puddles of combustion. A writh- 
ing, as if the flames were a maggoty infestation on the under- 
belly of the city. For a moment it seemed to Cassie that the 
tower too dropped away beneath her; she felt her stomach 
flip, but she was borne up by hot currents of air and she went 
flying over the inferno, over a city of three hundred thousand 
burning souls. Then she was back again, her feet planted 
firmly on the stone parapet of the mediaeval tower, with the 
wind in her ears. She heard a new drone. 

More German aircraft coming in from the south-east, ten, 
no twenty, no twenty-five or so, flying in perfect formation. 
She put her hand out behind her and found Michael’s hand, 
drawing her to him. He was shivering uncontrollably. 

“My God, you’re freezing,” Cassie said. 

Michael’s teeth chattered wildly. Cassie unbuttoned her coat 
and wrapped him inside. “Come here,” Cassie said. “Take some 
of my warmth.” 

Michael tried to say something, shaped his lips, but he was 
unable to speak. He was unbearably cold, his fingers like frost. 
She took his hand and put it inside her blouse, on to her breast. 
He stared at her in anguish. 

“Look at them, Michael,” Cassie said, indicating the incom- 
ing bombers. “They think they are beautiful. They think their 
engines are keeping them in the sky. We know different, don’t 
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we? Don’t we? Smell that? It’s aviation fuel. Close enough to 
smell, aren’t they? Look! It’s almost possible to see the pilots 
in the cockpits, isn’t it? If you imagined him a little closer you 
could talk with him, Michael. Which one? Pick one for your- 
self. Which one will you choose? Which one must pay? Which 
one shall we say will not be going home?” 

Michael didn’t answer. Cassie drew his other hand under 
her skirt and placed it between her thighs, rubbing his icy fin- 
gers against herself. “No one should die a virgin, should they 
Michael?” 

Micheal shivered as she unbuttoned his trousers and mas- 
saged his erection, stroking her thumb over the head of his 
cock, whispering to him, encouraging him, as if she were 
expert. “We'll have to fly to him, Michael. Scare him. Fly at 
him like a demon from out of the night.” She hoisted her leg 
over the crook of his elbow, just as the airman had taught 
her. Michael was wide-eyed, shocked, but yielding. As she 
guided him inside her they both gasped, grabbing each other 
to steady themselves against the surpassing pleasure of the 
penetration. All words had gone. They were paralysed and 
the sky was ripping open in a fire-breathing ejaculation. 
Cassie tipped back her head and tried to look up into the 
moon-flooded fuel-drenched sky. And they fell, upwards, 
soaring, locked together, the wind streaming in their hair, 
Cassie’s jet-black curls lashing behind her, making a banshee 
of her, swooping on the incoming aircraft. 

Oh Michael. Let’s choose one. Let’s choose one for you. For 
you and for the city. Don’t be afraid and you mustn’t feel 
guilty. After all, they have chosen us. This one? This one coming 
in a little lower than the others? Shall we punish his beautiful 
daring? Shall we? He won’t know how it’s done. He’ll have 
no idea. 

And they swooped on one of the German aeroplanes, arcing 
through the night, burning silver moonglow in their wake, 
coming upon the cockpit canopy, and they fastened upon the 
glass of the canopy with their sucking fingers and mouths, 
seeing the pilot look up from his controls, seeing his hideous 
smile of bowel-loosening, uncomprehending fear. 

That’s it. That’s it, Michael. Fly to him. See his face. Look 
at his eye. Fix your eye on his. It will be like glue. Our eyes. 
Will be glued. Iris to his iris. We'll be angels. In his cockpit. 
Or demons. Look at his terror. Look at the terror in his eye. 
That’s it. That’s it. That’s it. It’s done, Michael, oh it’s done. 
He won’t get home. That one. No way home for him. It’s done. 
You can let go. 

Back on the parapet of the spire Cassie watched the targeted 
plane, saw it bank and turn and climb, and head north-east 
of the city. A single puff of ack-ack fire burst in the air nearby, 
but not close enough to damage the plane. The defensive 
Bofors and ack-ack guns were depleted and exhausted now, 
offering only token fire. The plane disappeared safely into the 
darkness. 

But she knew it made no difference. The plane was doomed. 
She knew in the same way she knew what song was playing 
on the radio even before she switched it on. The plane was 
locked into its course. It would come down seven miles from 
the city. Only Cassie knew that it wouldn’t return home safely. 
Only Cassie and Michael. 

“Michael,” Cassie whispered. “Michael? Where are you?” 
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She walked around the parapet, twice, calling softly to him. 

He was gone. Cassie felt the wind at her ears. She buttoned 
her coat around her and descended the tower, feeling the 
heat return to her as she spiralled down the steps of the tower. 
Back on the ground the hot air was like a reeking and bitter 
pepper. 

She knew where to find Michael. She retraced her steps, 
through the dripping fire and the acrid fog of smoke, dodging 
the fluttering airborne cinders and the maggoty cascading 
sparks, to the white stone steps under the portico of the Nation- 
al Provincial Bank. She found him hunkered in the corner of 
the portico, his face white with dust, dried blood in his nose 
and ears and eye sockets. She put a hand to his neck. His 
body was cold. This time she didn’t touch his eyelids, and 
they stayed shut. “You can go now,” she whispered. 

More fire-crews and emergency teams were finding their 
way into the city, but it was all over. Desperate salvage jobs 
were failing. Men were weeping or consoling the weeping. 
Cassie passed a pile of archaic manuscripts someone had pull- 
ed from the smoking ruins of the library but had then aban- 
doned on the pavement. Gothic script and illuminated letters, 
handwritten by an ancient monk, left to char and blow along 
the street. 

Cassie drifted through the streets with the surety of a sleep- 
walker, passing fire crews hosing mechanically and without 
hope. One fireman nodded to her, with a blackened face and 
with an insane grin twisting his mouth, as if he wanted her 
to share in some joke. It was all over. It was burning, and 
everything was gone. A fine, cold drizzle started to descend, 
mixed in with the swirling ash and soot and dust, mixing a 
warm smog that brushed the face like hot cobwebs. The reek 
was one of cooked filth, of cracked drains and broken sewers, 
the spices of hell’s kitchen. 

No more raids came in, but it was not until six-fifteen that 
the all-clear sounded, mournful and hollow in the grey light. 
The drizzle made for steam, and where black smoke wasn’t 
belching from the rubble, white smoke added to the dense, 
evil pall draped over the city. Cassie wandered without pur- 
pose, feeling herself like smoke, thinning, vague, unable to 
remember her purpose. Almost a ghost. 

The city itself was a spectre. The steam and the mist and 
the smoke rendered the remaining walls and angles of broken 
buildings like vague pencil sketches, or photographic negatives, 
or perhaps they were only after-images of toppled buildings. 
Unrecognisable shells stood on weird stilts. Landmarks had 
vanished into rubble. Millions of bricks, splinters of wood, 
twisted girders, clumps of plaster and shards of glass spread 
in huge barrow-mounds across the streets. Cassie wandered 
down Cross Cheaping, alongside the remains of a department 
store and saw a tailor’s dummy hanging from a window. Amid 
a pile of rubble an ironwork lamp stand boasted an untouched 
sign reading BUSES FOR KERESLEY STOP HERE. Beneath it was the 
twisted, melted skeletal frame of a double-decker. 

And the people began to emerge. They picked their way 
over the bricks and the rubble, and they didn’t speak. Cassie 
watched them, saw them making internal inventory, trying 
to orient themselves. They moved about in huddles. They 
touched their faces a great deal as they moved, silently, through 
the desolation. 


Some business proprietors and shopkeepers arrived, bent 
on getting into the remains of their stores. Brief arguments 
broke out with police and ARP men. One tobacconist, finding 
only a single wall remaining, had salvaged a few bales of to- 
bacco. He found a piece of card and wrote on it: TOBACCO SALE, 
SLIGHTLY SMOKED. HALF PRICE. Then he sat down on a timber joist 
and waited for trade. 

“T’d like a smoke,” Cassie told him. 

The tobacconist looked up at her. “Been at it all night, have 
you?” he said brightly. “You look all in. Here, help yourself. 
On the bleedin’ house.” 

“Would you roll one for me? My fingers are numb.” 

“Tl tell you what I’ll do. I’ll roll one for you, and one for 
me. And we'll sit down here together and we’ll smoke ’em, 
and we’ll say we’re glad to be alive. How about that?” 

“Sounds good.” 

“Right then.” The tobacconist made a big show of finding 
Cassie a spot on the timber beside him, dusting it off for her 
before she sat down. “Shouldn’t have a problem finding a 
light,” he said. Cassie smiled. He rolled two neat cigarettes, 
lighting them both before handing one to her. They sat and 
smoked, each in honour of the other, and not taking their 
eyes from the other until the cigarettes were done. And during 
that time Cassie hummed a tune, very softly. 

““Moonlight Serenade’,” said the tobacconist. “Funny. I had 
that tune going round in my head afore you sat down.” 

Cassie grinned, as if she knew something. People stopped 
to look at them, and everyone cracked a thin smile at his sign. 
“You need to go home, darlin’,” said the tobacconist. “If you’ve 
a home to go to.” 

“Hadn’t thought of that,” Cassie said. 

She trudged through streets now thronged with people. 
Incredibly, most of them seemed to be up and dressed and 
on their way to their places of employment, as if they thought 
the morning ritual in preparation for work might change the 
events of the raid. They wheeled their bicycles through the 
rubble, they carried their knapsacks or their briefcases. A large 
number of houses outside the city centre had been demolished 
or damaged, and as she approached home Cassie’s footsteps 
quickened. 

The house was untouched. The front door was slightly ajar. 
Martha stood inside with Beatie. When they saw her come 
in, Cassie with blackened face and filthy clothes and with 
her tin helmet they peered hard at her. Then Martha screamed 
and ran to her and hugged her and howled and beat her child’s 
back and head with her fists, hard, so hard that Beatie had to 
pull her away, before letting their mother hug Cassie to her. 

“Cassie,” Martha wailed. “What are you, Cassie? What must 
we do with you? Wherever have you been?” 

“T’ve been helping the dead,” said Cassie. “Beatie, you can 
have my record player.” 

And she sat down and slept. 


‘The Coventry Boy’ forms part of Graham Joyce's next novel The Facts of Life, published in 
the UK by Gollancz on 5 December. The novel is based in Graham's home town of Coventry 
during and after WW2. Meanwhile, Graham is currently working on a Hollywood script 
for The Tooth Fairy, which some readers may recall is also set in Coventry. If you want to 
talk to Graham about this story, or anything else, he has a message board at TTA’s new 
interactive discussion forum at www.ttapress.com/discus, which we call TTAlkback. 
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eil Gaiman has just got home from 

his daughter’s school concert. “It was 
as every bit as magnificently and delight- 
fully appalling as you would expect. There’s 
something about a kid getting up and badly 
thumping out ‘do do do do duh doo doody 
do’ on the piano while other kids start play- 
ing with their fingers. I don’t know, magi- 
cal, really. Every time I’ve gone to one of 
these I’ve thought it’s a scene that belongs 
in a movie. I’ve never had any idea where 
you could go with it after that. The ones 
who are unable to sing do sing and so forth. 
It actually got very sad at the end when a 
kid who really could sing belted ‘When You 
Wish Upon a Star’ beautifully. I felt she let 
the whole side down.” 

His recent children’s book, Coraline, took 
him eleven or twelve years to write. The 
first third was written between 1991 and 
1992 with the rest between 1997 and Oct- 
ober of last year. “It’s very odd. Bloomsbury 
bought it with no real idea of who I was, 
which was incredibly flattering. My agent 
gave the editor a copy of the manuscript, 
she read it on the train and said ‘Oh my 
God, we have to publish this’. Then it got 
read by more people in the company and 
they decided to do it as a very limited hard- 
back as well as a paperback. Then a couple 
of things happened at once. One of which 
was discovering in England that there were 
bookshops happy to buy the entire limited 
hardback run and also realising the more 
and more people in the company who read 
it, the more enthusiasm there was for it. 
By the time the managing directors got to 
read it they’d decided it was to be the first 
Bloomsbury hardback for children since 
Harry Potter. It’s exciting. What pleases me 
most is that it’s doing this weird stuff all 
on its own. It doesn’t seem to have an aw- 
ful lot to do with me as an entity and every- 
thing to do with the book. 

“T don’t like (well, I don’t know if I don’t 
like, I kind of like but am definitely not 
comfortable with) the whole sort of cult 
of personality stuff that comes along with 
writing. There’s definitely an awareness 
that when a publisher buys a book by me 
normally they’re also buying the Sandman 
audience, buying the American Gods audi- 
ence and the Neverwhere audience, all that 
extra stuff is coming along with it. What’s 
lovely about Coraline is that stuff doesn’t 
come with it. It’s just this book that people 
like and then more people read it. It’s great, 
I’ve got to discover the joys of the children’s 
division of publishing houses where they re 
incredibly keen. There’s an enthusiasm for 
books that you don’t normally get in pub- 
lishing houses. Publishing houses normally 
have limited enthusiasm for the book and 
a lot of enthusiasm for the product. Where- 
as in children’s publishing, they love the 
books and when you talk to them they start 
digging out books to give you.” 

The book is reminiscent of CS Lewis’s 
Magician's Nephew, has a 20s and 30s style, 
but with a modern edge to it. “That was 


definitely the stuff I grew up reading, and 
the other style that I was completely un- 
ashamed in borrowing from time to time 
was Alice in Wonderland, although there’s 
a flatness to the prose in Coraline that I really 
like. It doesn’t do anything. The words al- 
most never do anything really exciting in 
the story and what the words do, they do 
subtly. I like the way that it resonates. This 
was not something that I knew when I was 
writing, but when I was done I sent it out 
to friends with children and said, ‘Here you 
go, when they’re done let me know what 
they think’. What I learned to my surprise 
was that kids loved it and thought it was 
an adventure, but it gave the adults night- 
mares. I think that’s partly because kids 
think, ‘Well she’s the heroine, she’s going 
through this Alice in Wonderland world, 
there’s obstacles and difficulties but she’ll 
do just fine’. Whereas adults know exactly 
how much trouble she’s in.” 

Neverwhere and American Gods recreated 
visions of England and America, ones very 
much in Gaiman’s own mind. In Coraline, 
he recreates childhood. “The actual door 
itself was in a house where we lived in 
the 60s which has long since been knocked 
down. I just remembered the strangeness 
of opening a door and seeing a brick wall 
and that always stayed with me. I wanted 
to get a kind of very small world and the 
only time they consciously go out is when 
they head off to a department store. You 
barely see department stores anymore, 
they’ve been taken over by the giant out of 
town Asdas and things, but I liked the idea 
that in Coraline you’ve got parents work- 
ing on computers and so on. It’s obviously 
sort of now. A lot of that was taken from 
my kids, and wanting to write a story that 
they'd like and respond to. There’s actually 
a lot of finding out very slowly. 

“It’s the nearest to Lovecraftian fiction 
that I’ve ever got. The other mother is a 
great old one; she is this huge, dark, mal- 
evolent thing. That was very much the feel- 
ing that I wanted to get with the house on 
the other side, that it was all one of those 
things and then you slowly realise it’s a 
Coraline trap. It seemed so much more in- 
teresting. I’m not a great believer of morals 
in children’s fiction. On the whole, I’m not 
a big fan of the type of fiction where some- 
body gets to go into a fantasy world and 
somehow gain the knowledge or strength 
to come back into the real world and deal 
with their real problem. I think that’s a fun- 
damentally meretricious form of literature 
and intensely patronising. But Coraline does 
get to learn several things. She’s definitely 
not the same girl at the end of the story as 
she was going into it.” 

Coraline seems very much more at ease 
with herself when she is speaking with the 
other Mr Bobo and says, ‘Nobody wants 
what they want all the time’. “Exactly. No- 
body wants everything they want. It’s a very 
sensible thing for her to say.” 

Gaiman is adept at using literature to 


“| don't like the whole sort of cult 
of personality stuff that comes 
along with writing. There's 
definitely an awareness that when 
a publisher buys a book by me 
normally they’re also buying the 
Sandman audience, buying the 
American Gods audience and the 
Neverwhere audience, all that extra 
stuff is coming along with it. What's 
lovely about Coraline is that stuff 
doesn't come with it. It’s just this 
book that people like and then 
more people read it” 
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Neil Gaiman interviewed by lain Emsley 


enable the reader to view everyday life and 
objects in an askew fashion, from children’s 
fiction in Coraline to the Harlequin Valen- 
tine graphic novel, where the harlequinade 
is used to create an alternate Valentine’s Day 
tale. “I think that’s the joy of fiction. | can 
do that. There are different types of story 
you can do. Some of them have to do with 
bolstering consensus reality and some of 
them are to do with pointing out all the rest 
of the stuff that is going on. I'd always loved 
the idea of the harlequin because it was a 
figure one had to work out for oneselt. No 
body teaches it to you so I'd run across ret 
erence to harlequinades in Victorian and 
Edwardian fiction, whether it was from Dr 
Doolittle books or from GK Chesterton, and 
have to go off and put it together, falling 
in love with the idea of an invisible figure 
moving amongst us selling the distraction 
or doing all the trickster things and fron 
there writing the story that | had. Normalh 


I have some idea of where a story is going 


I have some idea of what I'm writing 
With Harlequin Valentine 


no idea. It started with somebody pin 
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their heart to a front door, and [ wor 


how this girl is going to react. It’s bi 


what she does. She just puts it into a sand- 
wich bag and cleans down the door. It was 
very much writing, watching and writing, 
feeling like I was learning stuff, trying to 
do what Moorcock did so beautifully in 
Condition of Muzak, the last Jerry Cornelius 
book, essentially saying it is a harlequinade 
and we fall into those roles. I thought, “Yes 
that’s true but if it is a harlequinade and 
we failinto those roles, do we change roles?’. 
There's that final moment with a little 
splash, so.Pete can become a Pierrot or 
maybe he'll go onto being a harlequin again 
or maybe its all the wishes of a guy washing 
the dishes in a small town diner 
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never have done it like this but I love the 
fact that he’ll take a half page of philosophi- 
cal musings on Los Angeles or whatever and 
turn it into a whole set of wonderful images. 
“Tt would have been fascinating to have 
done American Gods as a comic. It’d been 
five years since I put my pen down on The 
Sandman, and there are things I did in The 
Sandman that nobody’s ever done in liter- 
ature. | used to love the fact that I could do 
a short story or two every now and again 
that reinforced the main story and extend- 
ed the scope of it. While I was working on 
American Gods | really missed that tech- 
nique, and then I thought, ‘Well why don’t 
| use it?’ and | found it immensely liberat 
ing. The short stories of the gods coming 


to America were partly a break for me and 


partly an attempt to talk about the theme 
of American Gods indirectly, and also to 
give it a sense of grandeur and scope, a 
shadow story that somebody didn’t have. 
While I was really enjoying what I tended 
to think of as the meat and potatoes style 
of writing that I'd adopted, I very much 
had the feeling that the fiction was fairly 
transparent, that the words were trans- 
parent. There wasn’t any point in which I 
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could stand up and go, ‘Look, look at me, 
I’m writing’. I often found I missed that. 
So doing the short stories was enormously 
pleasant. They have a prose style which 
the body of the book barely does.” 
Listening to American Gods on tape, one 
notices or focuses on different things to 
when purely reading the book. “It’s very 
odd. I’ve been reading to my daughter at 
night and recently I was reading her Witch 
Week and Howl’s Moving Castle and noticed 
all this stuff that I have never noticed read- 
ing them to myself because your eye moves 
over every paragraph and never misses a 
word. Everything has a little importance 
and you start realising that it is all there 
for a reason. With George Guidall’s reading 
of American Gods, I stuck on the first side, 
planning to listen to the first ten minutes 
as a quality control and found myself listen- 
ing to it whenever | was in the car, just 
taking pleasure in the growly voice he did 
for Wednesday. I’d been asked if I wanted 
to do an American Gods recording but I said 
that I wanted an American to do it and I’m 
still glad that I made that decision. Coraline 
should be fun for audio because I get to 
do the American version and have the fun 
of sitting in the studio. We’re currently talk- 
ing to Dawn French about doing the English 
version but I don’t know if that has been 
finalised yet. I love the idea of a female 
voice and a voice that isn’t mine reading 
it. If it’s me reading it I can’t actually take 
any pleasure in it. It’s like when you come 
home and hear the message that you left 
on the answer phone and there’s nothing 
more than that shuddering embarrassment.” 
There are quite a few movie projects that 
seem to be coming together right now but 
Gaiman is cautious as projects are still liable 
to derail. Henry Selick (Monkeybone and 
Nightmare Before Christmas) has completed 
the second draft script for Coraline. Never- 
where is going to be directed by Vincenzo 
Natali (Cube) when the financing is sorted 
out, but Gaiman feels that it is important 
that a non-American directs it. Erin Kreuger 
(Scream 3, Reindeer Games) is currently 
writing the script for Stardust and David 
Goya’s script to Murder Mysteries has just 
been turned in. He has just written a full 
length but incredibly low budget film for 
Dave McKean, and he is about to complete 
various other film scripts. He read the latest 
draft of Terry Gilliam’s Geod Omens, who 
has managed to work out how to film the 
footnotes. “There’s one point where he got 
the footnote in and he’s talking about trying 
to get some more in when they start shoot- 
ing. My favourite moment is at the kids 
party and Crowley has just turned up and 
the gun goes off. All of a sudden he freezes 
on the gun just as somebody points it and 
you get a lecturer tapping on the screen 
with stuff from the book, how this gun is 
capable of turning somebody into a fine 
red mist and a large amount of paperwork, 
and then back into the movie. If they can 
solve the final financing and casting issues 


that'll be wonderful - it’s close to either 
not happening or completely happening.” 

The Sandman has languished in devel- 
opment for some time. “No word on that 
at all, which | always think is-a good thing 
because having seen a draft so bad that I 
couldn't finish it, and reading the last 
twenty-five pages of the plot in summary 
on aintitcoolnews.com, I was not filled with 
hope. It was absolutely awful, awful on 
every level. The only excuse possible is that 
maybe the guy was just given a brief and 
hadn’t read any of the original comics, or 
these people had a way they wanted the 
story to go which had nothing to do with 
The Sandman. So, | don’t hold out any hope 
for it. [just keep my fingers crossed. I don’t 
mind if they don’t make it. I look at what 
happened to Howard the Duck, which was 
the coolest comic in existence, everybody 
was talking about it. It was funny, it was 
smart, it was satirical. But now if you talk 
about Howard the Duck to people, they re- 
member this truly awful George Lucas film 
with a midget in a duck suit and no plot. | 
don’t want that to happen to The Sandman. 
It’s not like people aren’t familiar with it 
which gives us an advantage that Howard 
the Duck didn’t have, but there’s still the 
knowledge that people go to see a film and 
that’s what they remember, what they think 
about. Even a bad film on late night TV has 
a higher readership than any book. 

“The flipside of that is the Men in Black 
phenomenon. At least with X-Men, people 
vaguely knew that there was a comic but 
when you get to something like Men in 
Black, people simply don’t know. I get phone 
calls every now and then from journalists 
asking what I think of the fact that From 
Hell or Ghostworld or X-Men are out there 
and doing well and | never really know 
what to say. Fifteen years ago, we all sort 
of hoped that when the film happened, 
suddenly comics would become legitimate 
or mass-market or whatever and it didn’t 
happen. I’m sure that Dan Clowes is selling 
enough copies of Ghostworld now to feed 
himself and Eddie and Alan are doing just 
fine with the From Hell collection, but it 
doesn’t translate into the mass-market. I 
wish it did because I’d really like it if several 
million people went out and read comics. 
The trouble is whenever they do meet, they 
meet in the Kingsley Amis fashion. In New 
Maps of Hell, he had a short poem which 
went something like: 

‘SF’s no good, 

They bellow until we're deaf. 

But this is good, 

Well then its not SF’ 

“There is always that willingness to take 
the people that you like out of the genre 
and out of the medium. Reading The Amaz- 
ing Adventures of Kavalier and Clay, you 
can tell that Michael Chabon is a comics 
fan. He wasn’t even transmuting base metal 
into gold, he was talking about the gold 
that was there in comics, and I wonder how 
many people understood that.” 


Although anime - Japanese animated films 
~ have gained global recognition, they share 
a lot of the problems that their Western 
* counterparts have, such as formulaic plots, 
stereotyped characters and relationships. 
‘Like virtual reality, it is not real enough to 
threaten, writes film critic Donald Richie, 
‘nor does it make extraordinary emotional 
demands of the spectator. Despite these 
faults, however, there are directors whose 
work can be held up as examples of the 
heights that the art form can reach. One of 
these is Hayao Miyazaki. 

Any release from Miyazaki’s Studio Ghibli 
is a major event. In 1997 Mononoke Hime 
(AKA Princess Mononoke) became the high- 
est grossing film of all time in Japan, until 
the later success of Titanic. That Hollywood 
monster was overtaken by Miyazaki’s next 
film, Sen to Chihiro no Kamikakushi (AKA 
Spirited Away). Released in July 2001, it broke 
attendance and box office records in Japan, 
and later won the Golden Bear award, the 
top prize in the Berlin International Film 
Festival, in February 2002. 

The recurring elements in Miyazaki’s films 
are strong female characters, the strained 
relationship between humanity and its en- 
vironment, and artwork stunning in its ori- 
ginality. In Miyazaki’s films, gods, demons 
and aliens are fluid, Protean creations, appal- 
ling the audience with their insect-like, in- 
comprehensible otherness. 

The plot of Spirited Away is that of a ten- 
year-old girl, Chihiro, being driven through 
Japan’s countryside by her parents, on their 
way to anew home. After becoming lost in 
a forest, they find themselves in a deserted 
village. They come across a shop stocked 
with freshly cooked food, and while Chihiro 
senses danger, her parents tuck in without 
hesitation - and are promptly transformed 
into pigs. As the sun goes down, the deserted 
village changes into a fairytale city, a resort 
town for the land’s gods to rest and recuper- 
ate. Chihiro is given a new name and put 
to work in the bath-house, left to work out 
which of the town’s inhabitants are friend 


or foe, and struggling to remember her previ- 
ous name and life. 

Spirited Away opened in the USA in Sep- 
tember this year, released by Walt Disney, 
who distributed Princess Mononoke. Pathe 
(distributors of Chicken Run) have acquired 
the cinema rights to the UK, with no release 
date yet set. Despite the glowing success 
story back in Japan, Disney executives are 
actually trying to distance their company 
from this release - and with good reason. 
Princess Mononoke had all the makings of 
a blockbuster hit on paper — the voice cast 
included Billy Crudup, Gillian Anderson, 
Claire Danes, with English dialogue written 
by the inimitable Neil Gaiman. The previous 
success of Pocket Monster and anime serials 
such as Sailor Moon had created a huge de- 
mand for all things Japanese but where Dis- 
ney had miscalculated was that the scenes 
of surreal (but rather graphic) violence gave 
the release a PG-13 certificate, which excluded 
the pre-teen audience straight away. The rest 
of the filmgoers just didn’t get it; the complex 
storyline demanded a level of attention that 
a lot of people weren't prepared to give. 

So will Spirited Away win over Western 
audiences where Princess Mononoke failed? 
Well, despite that in the new film linear 
storytelling takes second-place to the tour- 
de-force of hyper-realist visuals, that's not 
likely. Disney may not realise it, but they 
have acquired one of the few anarchic senti- 
ments that Japan has ever produced. The 
plot of Spirited Away has been compared 
to Alice in Wonderland, but it's closer in 
spirit to Gulliver's Travels. Instead of Carroll’s 
looking-glass, Miyazaki is holding up a dis- 
torting mirror to modern Japanese society, 
and the result is indeed unflattering. 

Chihiro’s parents wander into a sacred site 
and break the taboos, and are subsequently 
turned into beasts. The town’s matriarch, 
Yubaba, tells Chihiro that she must either 
work or cease to exist, as the young girl’s 
body is already becoming transparent. The 
loathsome entity Kusugami is revealed to 
be the god of a polluted river, and after being 
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helped by Chihiro, reverts to being a creature 
of pure light. ‘This story is not a showdown 
between right and wrong; commented Miya- 
zaki, ‘but one where the heroine is thrown 
into a place where good and bad dwell to- 
gether, and where she will experience the 
world. There are no heroes or villains; the 
audience, like Chihiro, must navigate the 
world they find themselves in and try to make 
sense of the cthonic forces they encounter. 

It’s ironic that Miyazaki started his career 
influenced by the fantasies of writers such 
as Jules Verne, but as his films have attracted 
interest internationally, he has reverted to 
themes which are distinctively Japanese. 
Shinto, Japan’s indigenous religion, is based 
on the worship of the kami - the spirits. It 
was taught that everything was alive; trees, 
stones and lakes had their own attendant 
gods, and even cutting down a single tree 
was a matter that priests would mediate. 
Such is the cosmology that Miyazaki’s latest 
film is drawn from, and such is the spiritual 
heritage of a nation whose construction in- 
dustry is turning the land into a wasteland 
of unneccesary dams, bridges and golf 
courses, drowning the kami under a never- 
ending discharge of concrete. 

At the end of the film, Chihiro’s parents 
are released from the spell - but instead of 
a cathartic reunion with their daughter, they 
find themselves back in the car, with no 
memory of their experience, totally oblivi- 
ous to the dream world they have just en- 
countered. Wonderland gets a little further 
away, every minute of our lives. 
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PALE AS THE DEAD 

Fiona Mountain 

Orion pb, 278pp, £9.99 
reviewed by Andrew Hook 


Historical novels usually leave me 
indifferent due to questions over their 
mtttieaeen Validity, but in Pale as the Dead fact 
and fiction are so effortlessly and 
j intriguingly blended that even the 

- most sceptical may find sufficient 

| & interest here to tug them to the end. 
Natasha Blake is an ‘ancestor de- 
tective’— a genealogist used to tracing her clients’ families 
backward into the past. But when a young artist contacts 
her in a desperate attempt to find his missing girlfriend, 
Bethany, the situation is reversed. From a treasured family 
diary Natasha traces the girl’s lineage forwards into the 
future, uncertain as to whether both of them are in any 
danger, and wondering just how Bethany will react when 
she is found. 

Parallels are soon seen to exist with the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, particularly the famous model and artist Lizzie 
Siddal. As Natasha searches for Bethany’s ancestry, via fusty 
records offices and the Internet, she begins to wonder just 
how preoccupied Bethany’s obsession with Lizzie Siddal was, 
especially considering the circumstances which surrounded 
the latter's early death. 

This work is a strongly plotted mystery story full of 
believable, captivating characters. Although the prose itself 
does little more than tell the story, and descriptive passages 
are sparse, its strength is that Natasha's deductions and find- 
ings are revealed logically with only the occasional blip of 
disbelief. If once unravelled the entire plot seems incredibly 
simple if not blindingly obvious, then its previous state of 
obfuscation demonstrates the talent that Mountain has for 
keeping us guessing along the way. 

In addition the book feels impeccably researched, both 
in history and in methods, with Natasha herself being an 
interesting conundrum of opposites: a genealogist who can 
never trace her own background due to her adoption, and 
an overly cautious individual who cannot avoid taking tre- 
mendous risks. A heroine who is evenly spliced between the 
traditional and the modern she anchors the story firmly in 
highly credible circumstances. 

The press release mentions that the number of websites 
on genealogy is only surpassed by those for pornography. If 
this is the case then the appeal for such a book must be tre- 
mendous. With sequels in the pipeline, and given the quali- 
ties of the author, it’s by no means a negative to presume 
that somewhere a quality television series must already be 
in pre-production. 


PALE AS 


FROM A BUICK8 

Stephen King 

Hodder & Stoughton hb, 404pp, £17.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


ur» aus King’s latest novel, and possibly the 
a: last, this brings to mind an earlier 
work, his novella ‘The Mist; published 
in the collection Skeleton Crew, though 
with the polarity reversed. In ‘The Mist’ 
a peculiarly Lovecraftian form of chaos 
had engulfed the world and a group 
FROM ABUICKS of human survivors sheltered inside 
the walls of a supermarket; here the world remains un- 
changed while the chaos is contained and waiting to break 
out. 
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Ned Wilcox, son of the recently deceased officer Curt, 
works during vacation time at a Pennsylvania State Police 
barracks and becomes fascinated by the contents of Shed B, 
a vintage 1954 Buick 8 car, which has been in police custody 
for over twenty years. He is told the strange story of the car 
and his own father’s involvement by Sergeant Sandy Dear- 
born and the other men of Troop D, a story that takes in in- 
explicable light storms and the appearance of things never 
before seen in this world. No one truly knows what the car is 
or where it came from, but the suspicion is thatit is a gateway 
to some other dimension or reality, and that to tamper with 
it may be disastrous. And yet the car seems to have an in- 
telligence of its own and want to be tampered with, drawing 
Ned into its web of seduction so that it almost destroys him. 

Like King’s best work this story takes a simple premise, 
that of an alien artifact intruding into our reality, and de- 
velops the idea about as far as it can go, but it lacks the sense 
of closure usually found in his stories. There is no climactic 
final showdown between good and evil, just the sense of 
the long and slow winding down of some terrible process, 
one that is not necessarily evil at all, simply alien. Hanging 
back of it all is the subtext that there are things in this life 
that just can’t be understood or explained, emotional as well 
as physical, that ultimately things just don’t make sense and 
we have to accept that and go on with our lives, otherwise 
we face madness and despair. This is the true message of 
the book, the lesson that has to be learned by young Ned 
Wilcox, who is coming to terms not only with the contents 
of Shed B but also trying to comprehend what lay behind 
his father’s life and senseless death. 

The book is written in King’s amiable, just-us-folks-here 
style, that brings the characters to compelling life and makes 
even the most ordinary, everyday details seem gripping. The 
outré elements are incorporated seamlessly into the plot, 
delivered with restraint and a chilling attention to detail that 
make suspension of disbelief easy for the reader, the effects 
building gradually to suggest a wholly different order of 
reality, but for all of that these things are only a catalyst for 
the human story. Ultimately From A Buick 8 is about the 
camaraderie of the PSP a group of men and women who 
are,in the broadest and also truest sense of the word, a family, 
who care for each other, tolerate each other's mistakes and 
applaud when one of them does well. You can't rely on the 
world of cause and effect, but just maybe King seems to be 
saying, you can trust each other. 

If King has indeed given up writing then he could ask for 
no finer note than From A Buick 8 with which to bring down 
the curtain ona distinguished career, one where commercial 
success has all too often distracted from the very real quality 
of the writing, 


IMAGINED SLIGHTS 
James Lovegrove 

Gollancz pb, 276pp, £6.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


The table of contents presents the 
thirteen stories that make up this 
collection in the form of a pie chart, 
which is perhaps emblematic of /m- 
agined Slights itself. The novel form is 
a pleasing conceit, but for all that it 
remains only a table of contents. Simi- 
larly, while enjoyable, in the main 
these stories contain nothing that is truly new or original or 
striking. What we get are competent variations on old themes, 
familiar plots given a little tweak here, an added shade of 
emotion there. 

‘Wings’ is probably the best of what's on offer, deftly 
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capturing the anguish of an earthbound child in a society 
where people can fly and using that as a metaphor for dis- 
ability in general, along the way adding such nice touches 
as having the characters named after angels. And the worst 
is the aptly titled ‘The Unmentionable’ in which a man in- 
herits an old house and uncovers a deadly secret, a Lovecraft 
parody that falls over itself to be funny but succeeds only in 
being ridiculous. The humour is less forced in‘Britworld TM, 
a tongue in cheek satire of cultural stereotypes, which has 
Britain recycled as a theme park for American tourists. ‘The 
Gift’ another highlight, exploits the scenario Lovegrove de- 
veloped in his novel The Foreigners, looking at the effect on 
two very different people when the aliens on whom man- 
kind has become economically dependent leave Earth, a 
story that demonstrates a firm grasp of character and the 
subtleties of emotion. 

Most of the other stories though are tainted by a heady 
whiff of déja vu, such as‘The Driftling; in which an all female 
community is disrupted by the arrival of a stranger, and no 
prizes for guessing what the tuberous growth between her 
legs is.’Satisfaction Guaranteed’ is an indifferent version of 
the old horror staple about a man falling in love with a corpse, 
while the equally unremarkable‘Thanatophile Seeks Similar’ 
has a sickly young woman beguiled by the romantic possi- 
bilities of a guy who lives in a graveyard. In the ghost story 
‘Rosemary for Remembrance’a woman waits fifty-two years 
for the return of her lover who went off to war, while‘The House 
of Lazarus’ presents a future in which dead relatives are stored 
in cryogenic tanks and can converse with their descendants, 
who have to pick up the bill. 

Lovegrove's voice is assured if unremarkable and, with a 
couple of exceptions, all of the stories in this collection are 
worth reading, but the pleasures arising out of the exercise 
are transient and derive from the undeniable satisfaction of 
seeing a story competently told rather than from any shock 
of the new. 


POWDER MONKEY 

Helen Sainsbury 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 232pp, £14.99 
reviewed by Tony Mileman 


Set in rural Somerset, this wild and 
quirky debut novel tells the story of 
18-year-old no-hoper Keith — the 
hero of this blackly comic tale — who 
is marooned in Frome with his sheep 
farming father (who later beheads the 
whole flock), his mother (who dreams 
of fleeing to Albania to assist the war 
effort) and his two brothers (one of whom is a pyromaniac). 
Keith, like his mother, also wants to escape, but with nothing 
much more than a series of menial jobs (one of which 
involves clearing up piles of decomposing budgies from a 
neighbour's aviary) his future looks bleak. 

Sainsbury, not shying away from several emotionally 
intense scenes, guides us through Keith's trials and tribu- 
lations while successfully blending the absurd with jet-black 
humour.And one of the strengths of this oddly entertaining 
novel is its humour. Take for instance Keith’s aunt dying of a 
giant hiccup, and the ghostly undertaker in the old people's 
home where Keith briefly works:'people would wake up and 
find themselves being measured by Mr Portway, himself a 
resident who had died 50-odd years ago . . . one old lady 
swore that he asked her if she wanted pine or oak’. 

Forming a minor backdrop is the search for intelligent 
life on Mars and the war in Albania. The Russians have landed 
a probe on the red planet and there the Americans have de- 
tected possible signs of alien life. Meanwhile Keith is busy 


experimenting with hallucinogenic drugs, trying to find a 
meaningful relationship and exploring the night sky with 
his rusty telescope. Perhaps a somewhat weak element in 
an otherwise excellent novel is the war in Albania, with the 
Americans and British doing nothing but dropping bombs 
(most of those are going astray), and when the space reports 
are finally over | found myself thinking of the film Wag the 
Dog. But otherwise, this is a sincere and original debut. 


LIGHT 

M John Harrison 

Gollancz, 335pp, hb £17.99/pb £10.99 
reviewed by Andrew Hedgecock 


Gollancz are billing this book as M 
John Harrison's ‘triumphant return to 
the world of science fiction’ and ‘the 
SF event of the year’ Lofty claims, but 
this isn't merely an enthralling addi- 
tion to Harrison's oeuvre; it's destined 
to be every bit as influential as his 
pararational masterpiece Course of the 
Heart, and his tales set in the chaotic topography of Virico- 
nium. In fact, my only problem with these assertions is that 
they hide his Light under a genre bushel. 

The book has three plot strands, juggled with a deftness 
and verve that puts William Gibson and Quentin Tarantino 
to shame. Two are luxuriously inventive science fiction, set 
in the year 2400, crammed with bleak wit, curious cosmo- 
logies, strange cityscapes, bizarre biotechnologies and extra- 
ordinarily vivid, unsettling and speedy violence. The third is 
set in the desolate, liminal reaches of the contemporary 
world that few writers explore with the subtlety, linguistic 
elegance and revelatory insight for which Harrison has 
become admired. 

The extravagant tales of far-future excess concern Seria- 
Mau Genlicher, a biologically modified, raging, ruthless, 
yearning, cyborg spaceship pilot and — far across the galaxy 
— Ed Chianese, a low-life careering from one messy mis- 
adventure to the next with the unkempt vitality of a classic 
picaroon. They make Light a worthy addition to a tradition 
built by the likes of Bester, Dick, Aldiss, Banks, Miéville and — 
of course — M John Harrison, whose brilliant and anarchic 
The Centauri Device was published 27 years ago. 

In Ed and Seria-Mau’s world Michael Kearney is remem- 
bered as co-discoverer of the interstellar drive, butin the third 
narrative strand — set in a dreamlike rendering of 1999 — 
he’s a fucked-up physicist. His life is an endless round of 
funding shenanigans, a trail of doomed relationships and a 
series of apparently motiveless murders. Kearney’s killings, 
it is revealed, are a ritual conducted to assuage the torment 
he suffers from his visions of the Shrander — an object of 
impenetrable occult power based on the decorated horse's 
skull known as the Mari Llywd, a prominent symbol in the 
folklore of South Wales. 

Harrison's fusion of these complex, swirling narrative 
fractals is a bravura feat of storytelling; and the adroitness 
with which his fragmented images are drawn into an co- 
herent symbolic structure is mightily impressive. And so are 
his bizarre but utterly convincing characters, his extraordi- 
nary settings and his imaginative application of quantum 
physics.When it comes to tackling the emergent properties 
of complex systems in fictional form, Tom Stoppard’s Arcadia 
can’t hold a candle to Light. 

The book is packed with beguiling images:a space massacre 
lasting a few nano-seconds; body modification taken to awe- 
some levels; an immense, galactic ocean of light called the 
Kefahuchi tract;’the mathematics, a sentient process; virtual 
doppelgangers; the tawdry thrills of Tig Vesicle’s fantasy 


tanks; and the terrifying Shrander, a presence which under- 
goes a variety of physical and linguistic transformations to 
confront Kearney, Ed Chianese and Seria-Mau. 

Harrison's concerns will be familiar to readers who visit 
TTAs discussion forum (www.ttapress.com/discus):the com- 
mercialisation of experience, greed, corporate bullying and 
the descent of life in the West into a condition of immersive 
fantasy. But the story can’t be pinned down in terms of a 
handful of themes:the potent alchemy of his imposing images, 
eerie atmospheres and elegant prose means the story reson- 
ates in the imagination long after the final page is turned. 

An accomplished genre-blender, Harrison seems to see 
every literary boundary as a gauntlet flung in his direction: 
Light constitutes a sustained attack on the widely accepted 
Notion that novels can either be compendious, multi-layered 
and charged with symbolic resonance or a lucid chronicle of 
human experience. Harrison proves — once again — that with 
the will to dream for themselves, writers and their readers 
can have it all. 


WILD CARDS: DEUCES DOWN 
Edited by George RR Martin 
ibooks hb, 325pp, £14.99 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


This is the latest volume in a shared 
world series created by Martin, the 
basic premise of which is that in 1946 
mankind was infected by the alien 
Wild Card virus, which killed many, 
deformed others (Jokers) and gave a 
lucky few superhuman ability (Aces). 
In other words an alternate history of 
the last fifty years in which superheroes really exist and 
interact with ordinary people and celebrities. 

Deuces Down is the sixteenth volume in the series and, 
while | haven't seen any of its predecessors, on this evidence 
the concept is looking a little tired. Early volumes attracted 
contributors of the calibre of Howard Waldrop, Lewis Shiner, 
Roger Zelazny and Martin himself, but by now we're well 
down the batting order and, with the exception of Melinda 
Snodgrass, none of these writers rang any bells with me. 
While earlier volumes concerned themselves with the doings 
of Aces this book, in an attempt to inject new life, turns the 
spotlight on to the Deuces, individuals with very minor pow- 
ers, the kind of people who would normally be relegated to 
the role of sidekick or spear carrier. 

There are seven stories. ‘Storming Space’ by Michael 
Cassutt has a Deuce with the ability to reduce a body's weight 
giving a helping hand to a covert space programme and be- 
coming one of the first men to walk on the moon.’Four Days 
in October’ by John J Miller has an unfancied baseball team 
experiencing a suspicious winning streak, while in ‘Walking 
the Floor Over You’ by Walton Simons a man who can turn 
his body into liquid takes it upon himself to protect a woman 
from both her vengeful ex-husband and King Kong.’A Face 
for the Cutting Room Floor’ by Snodgrass has the centaur son 
of a famous film director making his own way in Hollywood 
and dodging the advances of a pornographer with designs 
on his body, while learning the secret of Grace Kelly's un- 
fading beauty. in ‘Father Henry's Little Miracle’ by Daniel 
Abraham a priest with the ability to turn water into wine 
saves a whore on the run from Ace hitman Demise, while 
‘Promises’ by Stephen Leigh has a Deuce granted sanctuary 
in the Joker community of Rathlin Island, only to have his 
loyalties divided when the time comes to leave. Last, and 
least,in‘With a Flourish and a Flair’ by Kevin Andrew Murphy 
alady conjuror tries to recover her magic hat in a world where 
everyone seems to be wearing top hats (think of the laundry 
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basket scene in Raiders of the Lost Ark and you'll get anidea 
of the depths this story sinks to). 

The authors try hard but the overall impression here is of 
much ado about nothing, with hopelessly contrived plots 
and simple scenarios made needlessly complex, then played 
out at great length. The writing is at best competent, with 
only the stories by Snodgrass and Leigh having much to offer, 
the former packing some nice touches of humour and inven- 
tion, while the latter scores by placing the emphasis firmly 
on the emotional dilemma of the characters. At the other 
end of the scale the story by Kevin Andrew Murphy is wholly 
farcical and | completely lost the thread of what was hap- 
pening by the end, though | gave up caring long before that 
moment was reached. A bit more exegesis about the series 
as a whole in the introduction would've been welcome, and 
to get full value you need an acquaintance with recent 
American history and events (for instance, much of Four Days 
in October’ went over my head as I’m not familiar with base- 
ball). On the plus side there are some excellent illustrations 
provided by respected comic book artist Timothy Truman, 
but set against that Deuces Down has some of the worst 
proofreading I've ever seen. If people paid to read the book 
don't care, why should the rest of us? 


EXCELSIOR! THE AMAZING LIFE OF STAN LEE 
Stan Lee & George Mair 

Boxtree hb, 247pp, £18.99 

reviewed by Peter Tennant 


; Anyone who's read a comic over the 
last twenty-five years owes a debt of 
D -atiinde to Stan Lee, who as head 
honcho at Marvel Comics back in the 
60s pretty much turned the medium 
on its head and made it fit for adult 
consumption, in the process giving us 
such unforgettable characters as 
Spider-Man, the Hulk, the X-Men and the Silver Surfer. 
Among many other innovations Lee placed his stories in the 
real world, instead of some made-up burg like Metropolis or 
Gotham City, but his masterstroke was to realise that his 
heroes could be just as interesting in their everyday lives. 
Until that moment the only reason for someone like Super- 
man to have a secret identity was so that he could live with 
the constant threat of exposure by Lois Lane. Lee changed 
all that; making the secret identity as much a part of who 
his characters were as what they got up to while in the 
spandex. Spider-Man could go one on one with any super 
powered foe, but as Peter Parker he had all the problems 
and anxieties of any normal teenager. This fusion of super 
heroics and soap opera proved a winning formula, giving 
readers, young and old alike, a way to identify with their 
heroes. 

The release of Excelsior! has no doubt been timed to capi- 
talise on the big screen debut of Lee’s most famous creation. 
The book itself has a slightly unusual format. George Mair 
provides the objective background material to Lee's life, the 
facts and nothing but the facts, who did what to whom and 
when, leaving Lee to fill in the details, the real skimmy as it 
were, by way of personal reminiscence and anecdote, which 
he does in his own ebullient and inimitable style. The result 
is an eminently readable biography, one which should be of 
interest to anyone who cares about comics. Lee is a born 
raconteur, and his accounts of his early life when he had to 
hustle for every cent and of the glory days of the Marvel 
Bullpen make fascinating reading. He provides valuable 
insight into the creation of some of popular culture’s greatest 
icons, and his down to earth thoughts on such matters as 
censorship, the Wertham Seduction of the Innocent fiasco 
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and reasons for the industry's recent decline are certainly 
worth listening to. Never afraid to blow his own trumpet, 
Lee is also not above setting a few matters straight, though 
he does so in the nicest possible way,as when gently pulling 
the rug out from under Steve Ditko’s claim to have co-created 
Spider-Man. Though not bitter, there’s no doubt Lee feels he 
got a raw deal from certain people in the industry. 

The book does disappoint in some respects. There is no 
insider information about the making of the Spider-Man 
movie; Lee might have created the character, but the Holly- 
wood suits seem to have kept him well away from the pro- 
ject. And, while we get a lot of talk about big projects in the 
pipeline and wheeler dealing, there’s no concealing the fact 
that creatively Lee doesn’t seem to have done anything of 
much significance over the last twenty or so years. The book 
deals with past glory rather than present prestige. And | 
could have done with more illustrations too. Excelsior! is not 
cheap and a few grubby black and white snapshots from 
the family album printed on cheap paper does not provide 
value for money. 


THIRTEEN 

Photographs by Marc Atkins 

‘Illustrated’ with original text by thirteen writers: Toby 
Litt, James Sallis, Jenny Fabian, Julian Rathbone, Maggie 
Estep, Maxim Jakubowski, Mick Farren, Bill Drummond, 
Miles Gibson, Neil Belton, Stella Duffy, Nicholas Royle and 
Lauren Henderson 

Do-Not Press (Articulation imprint) pb, 176pp, £13 
reviewed by Andrew Hedgecock 


Marc Atkins is one of the most original 
and technically gifted photographers 
currently working in Britain. Perhaps 
best known for his work with lain Sin- 
clair, most notably on Liquid City and 
| Lights out for the Territory, this poly- 
math of the processed image is an 

accomplished creator of cityscapes, 
portraits, mutated images and female nudes. 

Thirteen, which launches the Do-Not Press Articulation 
imprint, reverses the traditional relationship between author 
and image-maker. Atkins has selected thirteen of his photo- 
graphic nudes and dispatched them to an impressive line- 
up of idiosyncratic writers, asking each of them to provide a 
‘text illustration’ of the image they received. 

The result of this experiment is a collection of short pieces 
(mainly stories, but there's an essay, a poem and the odd 
free-form introspection), the thirteen ‘stimulus’ images and 
eighty or so additional Atkins nudes. 

Thirteen quid for a book called Thirteen, in which thirteen 
writers respond to images of thirteen women: it was some- 
how inevitable that the thirteenth contribution should steal 
the show. Nicholas Royle’s haunting and claustrophobic 
‘Standard Gauge’ is a chilling, laconic and beautifully con- 
trolled psychogeographic chiller set in west London. And — 
whether the story was elicited by Atkins’s photograph, or 
the symbiosis of image and text was purely serendipitous — 
it provides one of the few occasions in Thirteen where the 
text works a genuine transformation on the image. Having 
said that, wherever else the story might be reprinted, you'll 
always see the character of Vita’ as that woman, in that room, 
in that pose... 

There are other interesting pieces here: James Sallis’s 
intensely poetic rap on the theme of loss, Maggie Estep’s en- 
gaging slice of comic-erotic noir, Bill Drummond's witty 
reflections on Kenneth Clark's The Nude, Stella Duffy's fasci- 
nating riff on Twelfth Night and an enigmatic beachcombing 
session in the company of Neil Belton. But this is an uneven 
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collection — there are two or three thoroughly forgettable 
contibutions — and while Thirteen is more than a fine photo- 
graphy book with a few bits of text thrown in, the whole 
‘text illustration’ concept adds up to less than the sum of its 
parts. 

Thirteen is the product of a fascinating but, ultimately, 
doomed experiment: part of the problem is the sheer pot- 
ency of Atkins’s images. He's been compared to Man Ray — 
there's the same commitment to test the boundaries of the 
information a single image can carry — and the way he cap- 
tures the essential loneliness of life in the city is reminiscent 
of the best work of Duane Michals. But Atkins's images are 
unique: and while his approach to the nude is varied, these 
photographs are as recognisable as his London landscapes. 
Atkins’s collaborators must have found it difficult to write 
against the narratives with which the images were already 
loaded: those in front of his lens face obscure threats, perform 
arcane rituals, suffer, celebrate and engage the viewer in all 
sorts of ambiguous unspoken dialogues. What's more, 
Atkins’s subjects have a look and demeanour that localises 
them to particular kinds of group, places and eras.Why does 
one of them have a‘1940s look’? It certainly isn’t a judge- 
ment based on fashion cues. At a guess, the power of the 
images emerges from a complex interaction of Atkins’s 
direction and the skilled performances of the third set of 
contributors to the book — the women who posed for him. 


THE SEVEN SISTERS 

Alex Wheatle 

Fourth Estate pb, 274pp, £10 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


Glenroy, Bullet, Curvis and Carlton, four 
boys living at Pinewood Oaks, a care 
home for children just outside of Lon- 
don, decide to run away together, their 
way of drawing attention to the regime 
of abuse and sadism that holds sway 
at the home. It is July 1976, and with 
summer approaching the boys camp 
out in the Seven Sisters, a nearby forest that takes its name 
from a local legend. But the eerie atmosphere of the forest 
and the lack of any adult authority figure combine to under- 
mine the cohesion of the group, demolishing their already 
fragile sense of self-worth and driving the boys on to ever 
more desperate actions, the consequences of which will stay 
with them into adulthood and beyond. 

Part Lord of the Flies in a sylvan setting and part searing 
indictment of our social system, this is a book where the very 
real pain of the characters comes off the page. The reader's 
emotions are being rather obviously manipulated, but in a 
worthy cause. A veteran himself of care homes and foster 
families, writer Wheattle brings a grim authenticity to the 
conditions he describes, children subjected to cruelty and yet 
finding a kind of grace in their own rough and ready compan- 
ionship, behaviour that the outside world would probably 
judge loutish and yet for these boys the only glimmer of hope. 
You feel that Wheattle knows the characters, their innermost 
thoughts and feelings, and loves them for who they are, 
warts and all, while loathing the system that has brutalised 
them. Rendered psychologically frail by the harshness to 
which they've been subjected, when let loose in the wild 
these boys are vulnerable to terrors beyond imagining for 
most of us. All four are changed by their experiences, two 
possibly for the better. One of them drifts into mental illness 
and another embraces violence as a solution for what ails 
him, both of them finding catharsis in the abandonment of 
self-control, the adrenaline rush of giving the psyche free 
rein.Wheattle brings home the truth of the old cliché about 
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childhood being the formative years, demonstrating force- 
fully the need for respect and consideration to be shown to 
children. Recommended. 


REGINA’S SONG 

David & Leigh Eddings 
HarperCollins hb, 424pp, £17.99 
reviewed by Tony Mileman 


Recognized for their works of best- 
selling fantasies such as The Belgariad 
and The Malloreon, the authors have 
attempted to break into new terrain 
with this contemporary thriller set in 
Seattle, described as a ‘tense, chilling 
story of a nightmare come true. 

aoe Briefly, the plot: Mark Austin, col- 
lege lecturer in English, is a childhood friend of identical 
twins Renata and Regina Greenleaf. A brutal attack has left 
Renata deeply traumatized and amnesic, and her twin sister 
dead. Assisted by his room-mates, Mark tries to help Renata 
come to terms with her loss. Meanwhile a serial killer dubbed 
‘The Seattle Slasher’ stalks the city, using curare to paralyze 
the victims (all of them sex offenders) and hacking them to 
death. To Mark’s worst suspicions the attacks seem to be 
linked with Renata’s bad days when she makes ‘crying, 
screaming and [animal-like noises]. 

Although this might sound moderately appealing, the 
authors make little opportunity to give depth to this basic 
plot, instead stuffing a novella-length idea with as much 
padding as possible. This’stuffing’ frequently left me exasper- 
ated. Take the protracted scenes describing Mark putting up 
shelving in the house he shares with his fellow lodgers, his 
trips to the timber yard, and cutting and arranging linoleum 
in the kitchen. This isn’t fiction, this is IKEA. And towards the 
end the lengthy court case regurgitates everything the 
reader already knows. 

The dialogue and characterization seems out of place too, 
perhaps more appropriate for a young adult novel than for 
a serious adult thriller. Then there is the problem of identi- 
fying the twins. The twins were identical (thus they have 
identical DNA) but with Renata’s amnesia and the infant 
footprints that have been lostit is uncertain which twin died. 
Their parents couldn't tell them apart either. Personally, | 
would be surprised that they had identical dental records. 
The authors don’t address this although it is critical to the 
plot. Ultimately, | did want to know what happened, but it’s 
not a journey I'd want to repeat. 


FALLEN ANGEL 

Kim Wilkins 

Gollancz pb, 552pp, £6.99 
reviewed by Gary Couzens 


Sophie Black is a freelance journalist 
with a lot of worries, most of them re- 
lated to money. She infiltrates a coven 
called The Lodge of the Seven Stars in 
search of material for an article she 
can sell. However, she gets in over her 
head when she meets an old woman 
who tells her a story set in 1660s Lon- 
don, about John Milton and the writing of Paradise Lost, 
about his three daughters’ dealings with a fallen angel called 
Lazodeus, and about the youngest daughter, Deborah's, 
attempts to prevent her sisters’ corruption and seduction 
before it was too late. . . 

The great majority of Fallen Angel — nearly 480 pages — 
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is set in the past, a third-person multi-viewpoint tale that 
could stand on its own. However, the present-day frame story, 
narrated in first person by Sophie, does add something to 
the story other than length.Wilkins has a smooth style that's 
designed for the long read: | completed this lengthy novel 
in just over a week, which for me is very fast. Her portrayal 
of London present and past seems convincing to me (Wilkins 
was born there, though she was brought up in Australia) and 
she would appear to have done her research. It's difficult to 
maintain a period flavour in dialogue without either in- 
dulging too much in theeing and thouing or on the other 
hand seeming too aggressively modern. Wilkins manages it 
well, though there is the occasional anachronistic phrase. | 
also wonder how much of a feminist conscience the three 
seventeenth-century women would have had, possibly less 
than they have here. (Anne, Mary and Deborah Milton really 
existed, as Wilkins explains in an author's note, though 
whether they had dealings with fallen angels is unknown.) 
On the whole, Fallen Angel (also known as Angel of Ruin) isa 
good, entertaining read. This is Wilkins's fourth novel: I've 
not read her before, but will certainly look out for other work. 


GHOSTS & OTHER LOVERS 
Lisa Tuttle 

Sarob Press hb, 147pp, £23 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


This volume brings together thirteen 
stories from the last twenty years of 
Tuttle's career, most linked, as the title 
would suggest, by a common theme 
of love, romance, relationships etc. 
Tuttle is not interested in the para- 
me normal per se, but in ‘the relationship 
ud between people and their ghosts, 
what the haunting, regardless of the form it takes, reveals 
about the person being haunted and those around them. 
As an example take ‘Mr Elphinstone’s Hands, in which a 
young woman gains the ability to exude ectoplasm after 
brief contact with a medium, even fashioning human figures 
out of the material, but her family are horrified by what they 
regard as illness, a curse, and so for Eustacia too this marvel- 
lous talent becomes tainted, worse than useless. In ‘The Extra 
Hour’a woman wishes for more time to practise her writing 
and discovers a door into another realm where time moves 
at a slower pace, but the relationships formed there imperil 
her life in the real world and ultimately she is forced to choose 
between conflicting responsibilities. Seeking a solution to 
her problems she has only uncovered yet another dilemma. 
‘Manskin, Womanskin’ has two people who can only consum- 
mate their love by wearing gossamer body suits, but their 
artificially induced moments of passion only serve to exacer- 
bate the very real problems elsewhere in the relationship, 
while in ‘The Walled Garden’ a woman is gifted a vision of 
her ideal partner, but this hint of future bliss prevents her 
achieving happiness in the here and now, as she holds out 
for what may never be. In ‘Haunts’ a group of friends try to 
create a haunted house using sound waves, but the project 
leads one of them to obsession and another to love.'White 
Lady’s Grave’ brings a local legend to life and offers a woman 
the chance of an immortal love if she can only believe, find 
inside of herself a faith strong enough to dispel the illusion 
of the everyday, while in ‘Turning Thirty; the only non-super- 
natural story in the book, the protagonist experiences her 
whole past life as some sort of ghostly visitation, calling into 
question all her values.’ From Another Country’ has a young 
woman given the ability to vanquish Death, but destiny has 
something else entirely in mind for her. 
Tuttle’s stories are seldom easy, but they reward the 
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reader's perseverance. Rich in psychological acuity and 
character observation, each one is an object lesson in 
economy of style and effect, a far cry from most supernatural 
horror with its love of excess. Ghosts & Other Lovers is worth 
the attention of any reader interested in the form.And don't 
be put off by the price. Sarob’s production values are impres- 
sive, with cover artwork and interior illustrations by Paul 
Lowe, while small print means we get far more by way of 
content than the low page count might suggest. 


THE STRAW MEN 

Michael Marshall 
HarperCollins hb, 373pp, £10 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


I've seen this book in shops with a 
sticker proudly declaring,‘As addictive 
as John Connolly or your money back’. 
Well I’m half way through Connolly's 
latest and | have to tell you that things 
are not looking good for the coffers at 
‘HarperCollins, which is not to say that 
Michael Marshall Smith’s first foray 
into the lucrative thriller market is wholly without merit,and 
kudos to him for having the chutzpah to assay something 
different, even if it doesn’t live up to the hullabaloo of the 
PR guys. But, while not wishing to straitjacket any writer, | 
have to admit | found The Straw Men somewhat disappoint- 
ing compared to such original and inventive work as Only 
Forward. 

Ward Hopkins, a former CIA man and yet another in the 
author's long line of borderline criminal heroes with useful 
connections and a diploma in Chandlerspeak, returns home 
for the funeral of his parents, tragically killed in an RTA, only 
to discover that they may not really be dead. As he searches 
for the truth, Ward discovers that everything he knows as 
fact about his past is based on lies planted in childhood. 
Neatly dovetailing with this is the story of John Zandt, a 
former LA homicide detective who, like Thomas Harris’s Will 
Graham, is gifted, or perhaps cursed, with the ability to get 
inside the minds of serial killers. Zandt crossed the line when 
his own daughter was taken by the monster known as The 
Upright Man.When another girl is abducted an FBI colleague 
brings him back on board, and the trail leads them to Ward 
Hopkins. The two men realise that they are working on the 
same case, one which involves a shadowy and powerful 
organisation of killers. 

Serial killers dominate the thriller landscape of late, and 
writers seem to have grown increasingly desperate in their 
attempts to do something new with this modern icon, often 
lapsing into grotesquery for its own sake or parody, as the 
killers’ methods and motives become ever more obscure and 
absurd.While Marshall’s all powerful killer elite bring to mind 
many other conspiracy theories, not least those of The X-Files, 
he endows the concept with enough novelty and insight to 
sidestep the pitfalls of cliché, but The Upright Man, though 
the things that he does are undeniably shocking, doesn’t 
have the presence of a Hannibal Lecter or one of Connolly's 
monsters. He is, at the risk of sounding trite, a business as 
usual killer, murdering people for no better reason than that’s 
what he does (Marshall touches on the nature versus nurture 
controversy, but provides no real motivation, even within the 
constraints of madness).He does not chill the blood and the 
memory of his evil does not linger in the mind once the book 
is finished. 

Elsewhere Marshall creates problems for himself with the 
constant shifts of character viewpoint, which slow the narra- 
tive down and prevent the reader getting into any steady 
thythm. The third person is used throughout, except when 
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Hopkins has the ball, at which point it shifts up a gear into 
first person,and on the whole his world weary and mocking 
commentary, full of cynical observations about modern life, 
is one of the novel's great pleasures, though there are mom- 
ents when the smart aleck nature of this inner monologue 
makes the reader feel slightly less sympathetic to Hopkins 
than circumstances merit. 

The biggest problem with The Straw Men though is to do 
with the over contrived plot. Too many times the reader is 
left wondering why people act as they do, and Marshall 
doesn't provide any compelling or convincing rationale for 
their behaviour. Why, having decided to fake their own 
deaths, do Ward Hopkins’s parents not simply tell him about 
his past instead of buggering about with a complex trail of 
clues? Why indeed, as loving parents, do they set things up 
in such a way that their son will inevitably be drawn into 
danger? And why, having operated covertly for umpteen 
years, do the Straw Men suddenly draw attention to them- 
selves by blowing buildings up and shooting at everything 
that moves? Ultimately the engine driving the plotis author 
convenience rather than necessity, and in striving after 
fortissimo effects Marshall undermined my willingness to 
give credence to much of what was taking place. Nor does 
the ending provide the closure we might have hoped for; 
instead there's the hint of a sequel, when maybe some of 
these riddles will be more forcefully addressed. 

As thrillers go The Straw Men is better written than most 
and doesn’t insult the intelligence, entertaining while it lasts 
andat the same time insightful about its subject matter, but 
ultimately what we have here is more in the nature of inter- 
esting failure than qualified success. 


INCANTATIONS 

LH Maynard & MPN Sims 
Prime Books pb, 212pp, $15 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


Released in the wake of their gutsy 
novella ‘The Hidden Language of 
Demons, the latest collection of fifteen 
stories, many of which are previously 
4 unpublished, from this talented duo 
| hasasomewhat harder edge than the 
‘quiet’ stories of supernatural terror on 
which their reputation has previously 
rested. The qualities you expect from Maynard & Sims are 
still in evidence: deft characterisation, the assured manipu- 
lation of atmosphere and mood, plots that slow burn to a 
chilling crescendo. Yet things have changed; the power of 
suggestion is no longer sufficient. The bad guys still want 
your soul, it’s just that they're a lot more willing than pre- 
viously to go through your flesh to get at it. 

Aptly titled, ‘The Business of Barbarians’ is the longest 
story in the book and also the best, a masterly exercise in 
plot construction exposing the foulness at the heart of the 
theatrical world, with two innocents ensnared in a web of 
arcane evil. It’s a subtle piece of work, strong on character 
and with a more restrained approach than elsewhere. Re- 
straint falls by the wayside in stories such as‘Unreasonable 
Behaviour,.a snapshot of madness with a gut churning coup 
de grace, or'Holding the Darkness Within’ in which a psychic 
investigator gets far more than she bargained for from a visit 
to a supposedly haunted house. In ‘The Nice House’ which 
brings to mind the ending of Argento's Suspira,a young man 
discovers the horrific secret lurking in ambush behind the 
facade of an old people's home, and a grief stricken girl is 
dogged to suicide in‘The Pain Collector’’Snow Beetles’ has a 
man on a foreign holiday recovering from the death of his 
wife, haunted by her restless spirit and, perhaps, his own 
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feeling of quilt, the possibility that he could have done more 
for her, another beautifully crafted story, with fine sense of 
place and mood, the Austrian setting brought to vivid life, 
while much of the story's appeal lies in the ambiguity, trying 
to guess whose account of their marriage is the more reliable. 
The Jamesian ‘Digging in the Dunes’ has amateur archae- 
ologists unearthing an ancient artifact that causes havoc in 
the present day, and a similar scenario informs The Humidor, 
a lesson in the dangers of rooting around in attics, where 
you never know what you'll find, or what might find you. 
‘Beware the Beckoning Stranger’ has a psychic vampire 
draining off the abilities of the people around him and 
relishing his success as they inevitably decline. 

Not everything works. In‘Names and Faces, perhaps the 
most experimental story, a man visits a psychiatrist to learn 
the truth of his identity, but while there is some compelling 
imagery along the way | found the shifts from first to third 
person and back again an unnecessary distraction, while the 
ending is somewhat fuzzy round the edges. And‘Warm Lies 
Cold Secrets’ in which a vampire and her human convert 
return to torment his brother is all a bit too vague, leaving 
too much to be surmised regarding the dynamics of this 
strange menage a trois. But such stories are swimming 
against the tide. 

Incantations won't be to everyone's taste; in particular 
those who want happy, clappy horror with closure and com- 
forting explanations for what's taken place need not apply. 
The reality depicted in these stories is uncompromisingly 
grim,a world of pitfalls, both physical and spiritual, its meta- 
physical underpinnings tainted with evil, the whole infested 
with a random malevolence for which human beings exist 
simply as cannon fodder. The people in these stories don't 
deserve what happens to them, and there are no last minute 
saves, no holy rollers dashing to the rescue in the final reel 
with bell, book and candle. Life sucks and then you die. And 
then your soul gets dished up as an appetiser for some 
ghastly spectral monstrosity. 


TOURNIQUET HEART 

Edited by Christopher Teague 
Prime Books pb, 235pp, $15 
reviewed by Peter Tennant 


This collection contains thirty-six 
stories, plus three poems by Tony Mile- 
man, which are, in the words of the 
editor, ‘love stories that display the 
darker, twisted, nastier side of affec- 
tion’ In fact, while most of the charac- 
ters give love as the motive for what 
they are doing, the psychology of that 
emotion is largely ignored, emphasis instead being placed 
squarely on its physical manifestations, and the more bizarre 
the better, a genuine case of love ain't nothing but sex mis- 
spelled. 

Teague has managed to attract some ‘name’ writers, of 
whom Ramsey Campbell is the most eminent. His'The Other 
Woman’is the longest story in the book, the tale of an artist 
who becomes unhealthily preoccupied with his imaginary 
model. The story is not one of his better efforts, though 
Campbell is a true professional and keeps it interesting right 
up to the end, drawing the reader in only to disappoint with 
one of the horror genre’s more venerable clichés, the guy 
waking up after a dream of violent sex to find that, oops, 
he's killed the wife. Christopher Fowler's The Arousal Carousel’ 
isalot more original and witty,a look at the amorous exploits 
of a sex toy let loose in the world. Carol Anne Davis offers 
perhaps the most controversial story in ‘Brand New Boy- 
friend; a finely observed account of paedophilia, one that 
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eschews graphic excess in favour of something almost 
mundane and ultimately far more disturbing in its casual 
amorality. Steve Rasnic Tem gets closest to the theme of love 
with ‘This Thing Called Love’ a bittersweet account of 
romance stretched way past its sell by date. Paul Finch taps 
into a rich seam of black comedy with ‘Stan's the Man, in 
which a jaded porn movie actress invokes desperate meas- 
ures to revive her sex life, and gets more than she bargained 
for, while Gary Greenwood delivers a memorably nasty tale 
ofa mother’s misquided love for her daughter in‘Teddybears 
and Bloody Towels: Brian Willis strikes a note of originality 
with ‘Slug-a-bed/ a seriously creepy and Kafkaesque piece 
in which an abandoned husband turns into a giant slug as a 
way to compel his wife's return, while Rhys Hughes is on form 
with his wry tale of The Duvet Thief, in which aman consults 
a psychiatrist and the two talk amusingly at cross purposes 
before getting to the real problem. 

There’s a sameness to much of the rest though, the 
commonality of boy meets girl and let’s hang around to see 
who gets hurt and how badly, with lashings of S&M nastiness 
on top and love simply meaning you never have to use the 
safe word. The quality is patchy and too many themes recur. 
Most obviously a third of the stories feature variations on 
necrophilia, undying love in one form or another acting as a 
leit motif in pieces by Darren Floyd, Thomas Roche, Paul Kane, 
Lisa Dumond, Mark West, John B Ford and Darren Franz, 
among others. Elsewhere, in stories by Gord Rollo and Ken- 
neth H Woods, there are people whose gut response to un- 
requited love is to kill the object of their affections, and we 
have female stalkers courtesy of Eve Rings and Kim Padgett- 
Clarke. There are people who practise mutilation, either on 
themselves or others, as a way to affirm their love in stories 
by Stacy Layne Wilson, Mike Watt, Cathy Buburuz,J Newman 
and Alison R Davies. And, of course, inevitably, there’s a 
vampire story (P Curran). And a werewolf (John Everson). 

Curiously, none of the stories involve a gay relationship. 
Why not? Doesn't the editor regard gays as being dark, 
twisted and nasty? Obviously he’s never met my stalker. 

This collection is certainly not recommended to the 
squeamish. And don’t come to it expecting another Hot Blood 
or Little Deaths; the ideas and writing are not of that quality. 
As a rule of thumb, generally when you publish this much 
material, you're bound to luck on to some good stuff and, 
while on balance | could have done with a bit more in the 
way of originality, there are more than enough gems here 
to justify wading through all the stuff that leaves something 
to be desired. | would however recommend reading only a 
few ata time rather than gulping them down wholesale, as 
your reviewer was forced to do to satisfy the deadline whim- 
sy of a tyrannical, whip cracking editor. 


THE VISITOR 

Sheri S Tepper 

Gollancz pb, 407pp, £10.99 
reviewed by Rosanne Rabinowitz 


Tepper’s work has often been criticised 
as overly didactic on feminist and eco- 
logical issues. But that didn’t put me 
off. In fact, it attracted me to Tepper's 
latest even more — especially since | 
enjoyed some of her previous books. 
Great, | was looking forward to a novel 
that is ideas-driven and challenging. 
And! do love a good post-apocalyptic yarn. So this book had 
all the promising ingredients. But what was the proof of the 
pudding? A confused mess featuring adjective-trailing mon- 
sters, ‘great destinies’ and not very engaging characters. 
An asteroid strike has destroyed most of the world’s 
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population. Centuries laterin an enclave called Bastion, Dismé 
Latimer is struggling to survive in an unhappy home environ- 
ment and hiding her particular talents from the oppressively 
religious Regime. She discovers the diary of an astronomer 
ancestor, Nell Latimer, who chronicled the events leading to 
the asteroid strike. She finds out the true cause of destruction 
and the possibility that Nell may still be alive and working 
with others to stop it from happening a second time. 

Then alot of irritating destiny-and-the-gods palaver gets 
thrown in. Dismé is really meant to be a noisy goddess called 
Dizmai-of-the-drums, and we get a whole pantheon hang- 
ing out where just a bunch of nerds and misfits used to be. 
This happens much too fast to be convincing. Though I’m all 
forthe mixing and twisting of genres, in this case the mythi- 
cal and SF aspects don’t gel very well. 

Dismé is a classic Cinderella/Ugly Duckling figure: an 
orphan, brought up by an abusive stepsister. Such a character 
has a continual appeal, provided she is developed into a fully- 
fledged person and not just put there to act out a certain 
role. Some people may call this an ‘archetype; but | call it 
disappointing characterisation. The book does pick up when 
Dismé is striking out on her own away from her erstwhile 
family, but then destiny calls and the story goes pear-shaped 
again. 

Insome places Tepper does come out with some stunning 
prose and scene-setting. She also shows a deft hand at cre- 
ating worlds and societies. So why does a writer of this calibre 
fall into cliché dialogue like’! am Bertral, servant of the Guar- 
dians. By Tamlar, lalong and Aarond . . . |command you, go 
hence’? Or the cod-Lovecraftianism of‘a monstrous ropiness, 
a heaving slime, an amorphous stink’? 

There are also some excellent ideas at the core of this 
book. Tepper takes Monty Python’s’prolife’ slogan that‘every 
sperm is sacred’ to its logical conclusion in the age of cloning 
— consequently any live human cell is a potential human 
life. So, when someone dies healthy cells are preserved or 
‘bottled’ until that person can be revived. Meanwhile, the 
ghosts or‘ouphs’ of ‘bottled’ people lurk about — and Dismé 
is able to see them. However, we don't find out about what 
‘bottling’ is all about until over halfway through the book. 
The‘ouphs' could have also been explored further. 

Tepper has written some great books, and will no doubt 
write some more. Unfortunately, this isn’t one of them. 


YEAR’S BEST FANTASY & HORROR 15 
Edited by Ellen Datlow & Terri Windling 
St Martin’s Griffin pb, 542pp, $19.95 
reviewed by Mike O'Driscoll 


What astonishes most about this 
annual round-up of the best in fantasy 
and horror — apart from the general 
high quality of the fiction therein — is 
the sheer breadth and diversity of the 
publications from which Datlow and 
Windling select their material. Of the 
thirty-eight stories and ten poems 
collected, the editors draw from thirty-nine different sources, 
which, apart from usual suspects such as F&SF or Realms of 
Fantasy, include various literary journals, small presses, single 
author collections, poetry journals and online fiction sites. 
And this without even turning to the Honourable Mentions 
for 2001, included as an appendix. In fact, scanning through 
the appendix, it’s surprising how few of the stories collected 
in the anthology actually appeared in conventional genre 
outlets. | note this only to draw attention to how ‘fantasy’ — 
in the wider sense of the term, embracing everything from 
faeries and witches, to vampires and lycanthropes, from 
urban slipstream to magical realism — has come to pervade 


(or maybe always has), the wider topography of literature. 

Does such an adventurous and eclectic approach pay off? 
Well, it would be rather embarrassing, given the title of the 
anthology, if it didn’t. But given the editors’ track records — 
and the fact that this is the fifteenth volume in the series — 
that was never very likely. Let me say this once, if you are 
serious about fantasy and horror, if you really want to know 
how dark, subtle, playful, beautiful and thought-provoking 
the genre can be, then you have no choice but to go out and 
get this book. Even if you don’t give a rat's arse for fantasy or 
horror, if you see the two strands as suffering a surfeit of 
elves or musclebound barbarians, serial-killers or vampires, 
then you should still read it if only to open your eyes. You 
can thank me later. Believe me, you will. 

Reading James P Blaylock’s ‘His Own Back Yard’ is like 
visiting a once familiar place only to find a discordance be- 
tween memory and experience. Not only is the story about 
going back, about returning, but woven into its fabric, into 
the interstices between words and letters, is a whole world 
of cultural and fictional echoes. Here it is possible to witness 
the gruff whisper of Tom Waits, the loneliness of Hank Willi- 
ams, the quiet mystery of Ray Bradbury, Steinbeck’s howl of 
injustice, the return of Springsteen's prodigal sons and Emily 
Dickinson’s happy embrace of mortality. This tale of a man 
returning to his childhood is suffused with the primary 
colours of pain and loss, of uncertainty and fear, of hope and 
love. Along the course of its fifteen pages, the story prompts 
both a wish to escape and a desire to intervene, to put things 
right, to make the world just so. The subtle magic of Blaylock’s 
prose works against both wish and desire, and leaves us in- 
stead with the secret of understanding and acceptance. 

A different kind of discovery is made in Elizabeth Hand's 
‘Cleopatra Brimstone’ that one can come to know more than 
you ever wanted to know. Unlike the protagonist of Kafka’s 
‘Metamorphosis, Hand’s heroine welcomes and exploits her 
difference; alienation is not manifested as fear and paranoia, 
but as power and sexuality. She — a young American lepi- 
dopterist come to earth in Camden Town — is both drawn to 
and aware of the danger of bright lights, and this ability to 
fly close to the flame while remaining unscathed, makes her 
a compelling and mysterious character. It’s impossible not 
to share in her excitement or to empathise with her need 
for control. The manner in which she exerts it is beautifully 
rendered by the author, while the denouement is as un- 
expected as it is chilling. 

‘In These Final Days of Sales’ is one of Steve Rasnic Tem’s 
best stories, offering, as it does, a bleak but ultimately 
sympathetic portrait of the inner life of a salesman.Who else, 
apart from David Mamet, would even be interested in their 
lives, let alone consider the possibility that they might 
possess a soul? Perhaps it’s this perception of salespeople as 
somehow existing apart from humanity that drew Tem to 
the subject matter, but his carefully modulated prose with 
its understated emotional force,allows the narrative to twine 
itself round the reader until he or she comes to recognise its 
quiet tragedy. With only the occasional, elusive hint of 
violence and darkness, the story's horror lies in the revelation 
of our own complicity in negating the humanness of our 
fellow beings. It serves as a wonderful example of the ways 
in which a fiction can work against the constraints of genre. 

There are two fine stories from Christopher Fowler and 
Marion Arnott, both reprinted from Crimewave. The latter's 
‘Prussian Snowdrops’ exemplifies the fact that the most 
awful horrors can not only be imagined by humans, but also 
be put into practice by them. Set in a small German town 
during the second world war, her story is shaped by the effect 
of extraordinary events on ordinary lives. It depicts the 
corruption of human ideals through mundane power 
struggles and petty treacheries with quiet conviction.On the 
surface, Fowler's ‘Crocodile Lady’ presents us with the story 


of an elderly teacher trying to rescue an abducted child. But 
woven into the foregrounded physical journey across Lon- 
don, is asnapshot history of the city’s Underground transport 
system which functions as a plaintive reminder of the pro- 
cesses of time. A consciousness of temporality, Fowler's tale 
suggests, allows us to glimpse those aspects of humanity — 
compassion, trust, pity — we let too easily slip away. 

SP Somtow’s ‘The Bird Catcher’ explicitly recalls JG Bal- 
lard’s Empire of the Sun, but the mood hereis darker and more 
despairing. Somtow’s child narrator, like Ballard’s Jim, has 
lived through the horrors of Japan's invasion and occupation 
of China during WWII, but the story concerns itself with 
events that follow the war, when the boy and his mother 
attempt to settle in Thailand. It is about memory and story- 
telling, and forces us to confront our own fictions and their 
purpose — whether to mythologise (something Somtow’s 
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narrator consciously acknowledges) or to evade responsi- 
bility or guilt.'Timmy Gobel’s Bug Jar’ by Michael Libling is 
the kind of story Ray Bradbury might have written had he 
cared to respond to the Columbine High School massacre. 
As it is, Libling’s tale is a haunting fusion of fantasy and an 
all too painful reality.As in Somtow’s story, Libling’s narrator 
— a witness to murder — points a finger of blame towards 
the fantastic but it wavers, and we are left clinging to a 
thread of uncertainty. 

The most powerful and disturbing story in the anthology 
is Susan Palwick’s ‘Gestella’ which, like its protagonist, is a 
labile, emotionally complex tale which manages to inject 
new life and vigour into a familiar theme. It centres on a 
young, central European lycanthrope brought to a new life 
in America by her lover, and explores not only the moral and 
philosophical implications of their relationship, but, more 
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refreshingly, the practicalities of their day to day lives. Thus 
Gestella is Stella to all Jonathan’s friends, while, for the week 
of the full moon, they avoid social engagements and nobody 
seems to notice he has a dog called Jessie. Palwick uses a 
second person perspective with great subtlety: it allows for, 
perhaps unexpectedly, a greater emotional engagement in 
Gestella’s plight, but because the narrative voice is at one 
remove, the story never falls into the trap of false sentimen- 
tality. If at first this ironic detachment seems to be at 
Gestella’s expense — she describes how ‘Jonathan loved 
fucking a girl who looked fourteen and acted older, who 
acted feral, who was feral for three to five days a month; 
and seems unaware of being sexually groomed when he 
tends to her aches and pains after the transition from feral 
to human form because he‘wanted to get you in shape for a 
major sportfuck’— then we are soon questioning Jonathan's 
motives. Their first fight back in the States stems from his 
insistence that Jessie should wear a dog collar to stop him — 
her owner — from being fined. This leads on to ID tags, visits 
to the vet and rabies jabs, all of which humiliations Stella 
endures. The story’s real emotional charge comes from the 
consequences — signalled early on — of the passing of time, 
the fact that though she's only twenty-one on two feet and 
three years old on four when she marries the thirty-six year 
old Jonathan, within three years she'll have overtaken him 
in age. Palwick charts the inevitable implications of this 
dilemma and doesn't flinch from exposing the awful horror 
of Gestalla’s fate. 

‘The Hunter's Wife’ by Anthony Doerr, shares thematic 
concerns with Palwick’s story, in that it navigates the fears 
and doubts, the misunderstandings and sorrows prompted 
by the scepticism of the hunter over the truth or otherwise 
of an extraordinary gift possessed by his wife. To him, her 
ability to connect with and give expression to the last 
thoughts of the newly dead is little more than’a grift,a con. 
It takes the hunter more than twenty years to recognise the 
similarity between the way in which she touched him and 
the ways in which her gift has touched the lives of others, 
but time doesn’t diminish the capacity for forgiveness. 
Misunderstanding and reconciliation are also at the heart 
of Charles De Lint’s ‘Trading Hearts at the Half Kaffe Cafe’ a 
blackly comic, contemporary reworking of vampire tropes 
focusing on a mismatched couple out on a blind date. ‘Black 
Dust’ by Graham Joyce, is a beautifully descriptive and poig- 
nant ghost story set in a Leicestershire mining community, 
while Tanya Huff's marvellous ‘Oh, Glorious Sight’ paints a 
maritime picture of faith rewarded, and carries traces of 
Coleridge's ancient mariner in its salt-tanged canvas. 

Michael Chabon’s ‘The God of Dark Laughter’ posits an 
objective narrator who has staked his life on ‘the things | 
could see, on the stories | could credit, and on the eventual 
vindication, when the book was closed, of the reasonable 
and skeptical approach‘ The story itself functions as a grimly 
ironic expression of Chabon’s theme, the recognition of the 
trials and tribulations of human existence as. an‘ungettable 
joke’There are fine contemporary fantasies from Jeffrey Ford, 
who asks questions about guilt and responsibility in the 
moving ‘The Honeyed Knot’; Kelly Link, whose story ‘Louise's 
Ghost’ seems at first confusing, until its strange magic gets 
inside your head and reveals itself as something more sub- 
stantial than a dream of psychosis; Christopher Barzak who, 
in’Plenty’ offers sweet vindication for the act of giving; and 
Caitlin Kiernan, whose wonderful story ‘Onions, explores the 
devastating effects on the lives of a group of people who 
have caught glimpses of the worlds that lay beneath the 
layers of our own, tangible reality. 

Alongside these stories are some beautifully crafted 
poems, the stand-outs being Liz Lochhead’s ‘The Man in the 
Comic Strip’ which presents us with a touching and amusing 
picture of the failure of self-consciousness; Ellen Wernecke's 
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‘Fairy Tale Pantoum’ a dark and rhythmic negation of the 
bright symbols of hope that underpin the fairy tale; Bob 
Hicok’s surreal ‘Becoming Bird; embedded in whose slanted 
rhymes and uncertain rhythms are not only echoes of Icarus, 
but of the transformed creatures of Max Ernst in paintings 
like‘The Robing of the Bride’ and ‘Europe After the Rain’;and 
Sandra J Lindow’s'If Death, A Preprimer, which in the course 
ofits four stanzas, charts a progression from a fear and avoid- 
ance of death, to an acceptance of its inevitability. 

As to those works | haven't mentioned, this is not a man- 
oeuvre to avoid bad-mouthing particular writers, it’s simply 
a question of space. It would be dishonest to say that | en- 
joyed every story collected here, more truthful to point out 
that the formal realisation of some of their concerns did not 
strike the emotional chord so deftly played by the stories of 
Hand, Somtow, Blaylock, Tem and Palwick. That said, the fic- 
tions by such old hands as Ursula LeGuin, Gene Wolfe, Kathe 
Koja and Barry Malzberg (the collaboration between the lat- 
ter two,'What We Did That Summer;is an innovative, if rather 
grim, take on alien invasion) more than hold their own against 
strongly crafted tales from Scott Thomas (two stories, both 
memorable), Gregory Maguire (whose ‘Scarecrow’ cleverly 
mixes Aesop and Frank L Baum), Jean-Claude Dunyach, Gala 
Blau and Glen Hirshberg. | should also mention ‘Tom Bright- 
wind, or, How the Fairy Bridge Was Built at Thoresby’ by the 
extremely talented Susanna Clarke, a writer new to me but 
whose other stories, on the strength of this deceptively 
simple, funny and knowing fairy tale, | will be seeking out. 

As well as the usual overviews of the contemporary fan- 
tasy and horror scenes from Windling and Datlow respec- 
tively, we also get a comprehensive round-up of genre work 
in film and TV from Ed Bryant, Charles Vess on fantasy and 
horror in comics,and Joan Vinge on Manga and Anime.What 
the book does is allow the uninitiated and the misinformed 
to sample the wonders of genre fiction, to catch something 
more than a glimpse of the thematic and formal diversity of 
fantasy and horror. The Year's Best Fantasy and Horror — it is 
what it says it is. 


CASTLES MADE OF SAND 
Gwyneth Jones 

Gollancz pb, 356pp, £10.99 
reviewed by Rosanne Rabinowitz 


Castles Made of Sand continues the 
saga that began with the Clarke 
award-winning Bold as Love. The UK 
has dissolved into separate nations. 
During the summer of Dissolution the 
government recruits a Countercultural 
Think Tank —‘a sanitised alternative to 
the real eco-wartiors’ — enlisting rock 
stars to bolster its legitimacy. But soon the Think Tank pro- 
tagonists become a de facto government. There's a bloody 
coup, a couple of civil wars — including an Islamist uprising 
in Yorkshire — plus the isolation of Europe in the wake of a 
devastating computer virus. Trying to hold everything to- 
gether is a Countercultural triumvirate: Ax, top rock guitarist 
who becomes the ‘Dictator’ of England; Sage a muso-techie 
sporting a Grateful Dead-style holographic skull mask; and 
Fiorinda, talented singer and teenaged daughter of reclusive 
tock star Rufus O'Neill. 

Though New Labour/Cool Britannia pretensions to rock 
‘n’ roll coolness lurk in the background of this novel, early 
reviews have pointed out that its countercultural vision is 
really rooted in the 1960s/70s. Certainly, the Counterculturals 
don't come across as political descendants of 1990s anti- 
roads activists, or those who stopped the City of London and 
took to the streets on May Day. Neither did | hear mutated 
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echoes of hip-hop, drum ‘n’ bass and Asian dub in the musical 
mix, though a burga‘d ghazal singer appears in the first book. 
So readers expecting a near-future speculation incorporating 
recent British countercultures and turn of the 21st century 
anti-capitalism may be disappointed. Perhaps Jones's Arth- 
urian framework generates some political constraints;can a 
legend centred on royalty encompass the egalitarian and 
anti-hierarchy tenor of current anti-capitalist politics? | can’t 
imagine the denizens of Brixton and Hackney putting up 
with a bloke who calls himself Dictator! 

Yet taken on its own terms as a mythic alternate history 
where the original counterculture holds sway, the series still 
stands as a fascinating examination of the present and an 
imagined future. Castles Made of Sand atmospherically 
evokes the feel of post-Dissolution England:roads overtaken 
by weeds and wilderness, streets lit only by the ‘cell meta- 
bolism energy’ of passers-by, permanent festival encamp- 
ments, queues and deprivation coexisting with a more co- 
operative spirit. And this is an England where witchcraft 
becomes a crime again, while a neo-pagan, racist right-wing 
movement fond of human sacrifice presents a growing 
threat to ‘techno-green’ Counterculturals. 

‘At last a chance to take stock, count the bruises, relax a 
little. A dangerous time,’ says the prologue. Hence, the more 
inward focus of Castles. At its centre is the relationship 
between Fio, Sage and Ax, which becomes a sexual triad. The 
novel portrays all the highs, fall-outs and messiness of such 
a set-up, yet treats it as a real option for the characters. After 
reading far too many books where vampires, aliens, were- 
wolves or futuristic humans still live in Mom & Pop nuclear 
families, it's refreshing to read a sensitive portrayal of a non- 
traditional relationship. 

During this ‘dangerous time’ the characters truly come 
into their own. Fiorinda’s story is especially moving as you 
realise just how damaged she is by childhood experiences: 
groomed by a devious aunt to be seduced by her own father. 
While Axis ona diplomatic mission and Sage strives to attain 
his’Zen-self’ Fiorinda faces another harrowing sexual ordeal 
—and her powerful father. 

Castles refutes the usual complaint that sequels are never 
as good as the original. With its focus on character and 
emotion, Castles surpasses Bold as Love. It’s actually part of 
an open-ended sequence with at least three more novels to 
come — all named after Jimi Hendrix songs. We can look 
forward to years of wonderful reading. 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Elderly person would enjoy telephone conversations; any 
age, any subject except sex, football, music or poetry. Tel: 
(01482) 211013 


Searching for the Reincarnated,a novel on CD by Kay Fletcher, 
packaged in a jewel case with insert. Searching for the 
Reincarnated is about the passing of time, how time finds 
stasis in memory, and how ghosts and memories are often 
the same thing . . . £6 including p&p, payable to Kay 
Fletcher, from The Jenny Haniver, PO Box 3191, Tipton, West 
Midlands DY4 7ZX (further details, including extract, at 
www.thejennyhaniver.com) 


Fantastic Literature: Regular free lists of SF, fantasy and horror 
from 35 The Ramparts, Rayleigh, Essex S56 8PY (tel: 01268 
747564; email sgosden@netcomuk.co.uk; or search our 
entire 12,000 stock on-line at www. fantasticliterature.com 


Classified ads are 30p per word (minimum of ten words) 
including VAT. Send your ad with payment to TTA Press, 
5 Martins Lane, Witcham, Ely, Cambs CB6 2LB 


Out Now From Elastic Press 
The Virtual Menagerie - by Andrew Hook 


In this collection of nineteen surreal stories Andrew Hook rides the slipstream through a series of fantastic yet 
familiar scenarios; weaving life into death and death into life he skates the twilight zone of our own imaginations. 


These stories are unsettling dissections of the mind and the strangeness of the world it perceives. A collection of 


value and ambition - Nicholas Royle 


To order your copy NOW send cheque or postal order made payable to Elastic Press in the sum of £5.00 to: Elastic 


Press, 85 Gertrude Road, Norwich, NR3 4SG. 


Elastic Press is a spanking new publishing house dedicated to showcasing the talents of independent press writers in 
a series of high quality single-author anthologies. For more information about our forthcoming publications and 
submission guidelines please contact us at the above address or email: ElasticPress@elasticpress.fsworld.co.uk 
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100% VAMPIRE SPECIAL! 

De Luxe Halloween edition of Bite me magazine. 
The Magazine for Vampire Lovers. All the best in 
news, interviews, film, books, DVD, events, 
internet, competitions & more. 


Vampire Special edition has even more bite! 
New York Vampire Cults; Ed Gein - The Vampire 
Connection; Behind the Screams of The Legend 
of the Seven Golden Vampires; On the trail of 
the Vampires of Northumberland and lots more 
vampire action. 


Available mid October from Forbidden Planet, 
Tower Records etc. Or order your copy by 
sending a cheque or postal order payable to 
Revamp for £4.50 including post and packing to 
Studio 155, 355 Byres Road, Glasgow G12 
8QZ, Scotland. 


21st CENTURY VAMPS! 
Check out our new Vamp of the Month section at 
www.bitememagazine.com 
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